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FLYING. 


family of respectable sciences, under the name 

pneumatics, aerostatics, aeronautics or aviation. 

The mechanics of Flying may be studied and prac- 
ticed by any qualified man without loss of his scientific stand- 
ing. 

For centuries there have been able and worthy men, to- 
gether with pretenders and fanciful adventurers among the 
claimants to a knowledge of the science of flying. Until the 
present time orthodox science has fought and held the field 
against all claimants. It has been a long and hard fight. The 
man of merit has been subjected to the same condemnation or 
ridicule as a charlatan and fanatic. The aviator who now 
flies leisurely through the air or rises and falls, whirls or darts 
or glides in graceful figures before admiring spectators, is able 
to do so because of a long line of men, reaching from the past 
centuries into the present, who made his success possible for 
him. They endured much ridicule and censure freely given; 
he earns a substantial reward and receives the praises of ad- 
miring throngs. 


M ODERN science has at last admitted Flying into its 
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The science of flying was not welcomed nor easily ad- 
mitted into the circle of recognized sciences and by their 
votaries granted its title of scientific respectability. The men 
of the approved sciences admitted the science of flying to their 
number because they had to. Flying was proven and demon- 
strated to the senses as facts, and could no longer be denied. 
So it was accepted. 

Every theory should be submitted to tests and proven 
before it is accepted as true. That which is true and for the 
best will persist and overcome all opposition in time. But 
the opposition which is shown to many things outside what 
are at the time the limits of restricted science, has prevented 
minds trained to scientific thought from taking up sugges- 
tions and bringing to perfection certain thoughts which would 
have been of great use to man. 

The attitude of authorized science—to frown on sub- 
jects outside and not accepted—is a check to the increase and 
power of frauds and fanatics, who grow like weeds in the hot- 
bed of civilization. Were it not for this attitude of science, 
the frauds, fanatics and priestly pests would, like noxious 
weeds, grow and overshadow, crowd out or strangle the hu- 
man minds, would change the garden of civilization into a 
jungle of doubts and fears and would compel the mind to re- 
turn to the superstititious uncertainties out of which mankind 
was led by science. 

Considering the ignorance which in varying degrees pre- 
vails among all minds, it may be, perhaps, best that scientific 
authority should unscientifically scowl at and deny subjects or 
things outside its restricted limits. On the other hand, this 
unscientific attitude hinders the growth of modern science, 
postpones valuable discoveries about to be made in new fields, 
burdens the mind with unscientific prejudices and so holds 
back the mind from finding its way through thought to free- 
dom. 

Not long ago the journals echoing the opinions of science 
ridiculed or condemned those who would build flying ma- 
chines. They accused the would-be flyers of being idle or 
useless dreamers. They held the efforts of would-be flyers 
had never amounted to anything, and that the energy and time 
and money wasted in such useless attempts should be turned 
into other channels to get practical results. They repeated 
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the arguments of the authorities to prove the impossibility of 
mechanical flight by man. 

Flight or flying is now a science. It is being employed by 
governments. It is the latest luxury indulged in by daring 
sportsmen. It is a subject of commercial and public interest. 
Results of its development are carefully noted and its future 
eagerly anticipated. 

Today all journals have something to say in praise of the 
“man-birds,” the “bird-men,” the “aviators,” and their ma- 
chines. In fact, news about pneumatics, aerostatics, aeronau- 
tics, aviation, flying is the greatest and latest attraction which 
the journals offered to an attentive world. 

These moulders of public opinion are forced by facts and 
public opinion to change their views. They wish to give the 
public what the public mind desires. It is well to forget the 
details and the changes of opinions in the flow of time. How- 
ever, what man should try to become alive to and what he 
should remember is that prejudices and ignorance cannot for- 
ever check the growth and development of the mind nor stop 
its power of expression. Man can feel strong in the thought 
that his powers and possibilities will be best expressed if he 
works diligently in thought and action for what he conceives 
possible and best. The opposition offered by prejudices and 
public opinion can, for a time only, obstruct his progress. 
Prejudices and mere opinions will be overcome and swept 
away as the possibilities become evident. In the meantime, all 
opposition offers the opportunity to develop strength and is 
necessary to growth. 

In moments of reverie, of deep thought, of ecstacy, man, 
the mind, knows that he can fly. At the time of elation, at the 
hearing of good news, when the breath flows rythmically and 
the pulse is high, he feels as though he could rise upward and 
soar onward into the spaces of the beckoning unknown blue. 
Then he looks at his heavy body and stays on earth. 

The worm crawls, the pig walks, the fish swims and the 
bird flies. Each soon after itis born. But long after birth the 
man-animal cannot fly, nor swim, nor walk nor crawl. The 
most he can do is to squirm and kick and howl. Many months 
after birth he learns to crawl; then with much effort he creeps 
on hands and knees. Later on and after many bumps and falls 
he is able to stand. Finally, by parental example and with 
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much guidance, he walks. Years may pass before he learns to 
swim, and some never learn. 

Now that man has achieved the miracle of mechanical 
flight, it would seem that when he masters aerial flight by 
mechanical means, he will have reached the limit of his possi- 
bilities in the art of flying. This is notso. He must and will 
do more. Without any mechanical contrivance, unaided and 
alone, in his free physical body, man shall fly through the air 
at will. He will be able to rise as high as his breathing capac- 
ity will permit, and to guide and regulate his flight as easily as 
a bird. How soon this shall be done will depend on the 
thought and effort of man. It may be that it will be done by 
many of those now living. In future ages all men will be able 
to acquire the art of flying. 

Unlike animals, man learns the use of his body and 
senses by being taught. Mankind must have object lessons or 
an example, before they will accept and try that which is 
possible for them. For swimming and flying, men have had 
the fishes and birds as object lessons. Instead of trying to find 
out the force or energy used by birds in their flight, and of 
learning the art of employing it, men have always tried to 
invent some mechanical contrivance and to use that for flight. 
Men have found the mechanical means of flight, because they 
have thought and worked for it. 

When man watched birds in their flights, he thought 
about them and wanted to fly, but he has lacked confidence. 
Now he has confidence because he flies. Although he has pat- 
terned after the mechanism of the bird, he does not fly like 
the bird, nor does he use the force which a bird uses in its 
flight. 

Sensible of the weight of their bodies and not knowing 
the nature of thought nor its relation to their senses, men will 
be astonished at the thought of their flight through the air in 
their physical bodies only. Then they will doubt it. It 1s 
likely that they will add ridicule to doubt, and show by argu- 
ment and experience that unaided human flight is impossible. 
But some day one man bolder and more qualified than the rest 
will fly, without other physical means than his body. Then 
other men will see and believe; and, seeing and believing, 
their senses will be adjusted to their thought and they, too, 
will fly. Then men can no longer doubt, and unaided bodily 
human flight will be an accepted fact, as commonplace as phe- 
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nomena of the wonderful forces called gravitation and light. 
It is well to doubt, but not to doubt too much. 

The motive force of flight of all birds is not due to the 
flapping or fluttering of their wings. The motive power of 
the flight of birds is a specific force which is induced by them, 
which then enables them to make their long sustained flights, 
and by which they can move through the air without the flap- 
ping or fluttering of their wings. Birds use their wings to 
balance their bodies, and the tail as a rudder to guide the 
flight. ‘The wings are also used to start the flight or to induce 
the motive force. 

The force which a bird uses to fly is present with man as 
itis with a bird. However, man does not know of it, or if he 
is conscious of the force, he knows not of the uses to which it 
may be put. 

A bird starts its flight by inbreathing, by stretching its 
legs, and by spreading its wings. By the movements of its 
breath, its legs and wings, the bird excites its nerve organism, 
so as to bring it into a certain condition. When in that condi- 
tion it induces the motive force of flight to act through its ner- 
vous organization, similarly as an electric current is induced 
along a system of wires by the turning of a key on the switch- 
board of the system. When the motive force of flight is in- 
duced, it impels the body of the bird. The direction of the 
flight is guided by the position of the wings and tail. Its 
speed is regulated by the nerve tension and the volume and 
movement of the breath. 

That birds do not fiy by the use of their wings only is 
evidenced by the difference in wing surface as compared to 
the weight of their bodies. A fact worthy of note is, that there 
ls a proportionate decrease in the wing surface or wing area of 
the bird compared to the increase of its weight. The birds of 
comparatively large wings and light bodies cannot fly as fast 
or as long as the birds whose wings are small as compared to 
their weight. The more powerful and heavy the bird the less 
it depends on its wing surface for its flight. 

Some birds are light in weight as compared to the large 
spread of their wings. This is not because they need the wing 
surface for flight. It is because the large wing surface allows 
them to rise up suddenly and to break the force of their sud- 
den fall. Birds of long and rapid flight and whose habits do 
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not require them to rise and fall suddenly do not need and usu- 
ally do not have large wing surface. 

Another evidence that the motive force of flight of birds 
is not due to the surface and mechanism of their wings, is that 
whenever the occasion requires, the bird greatly increases its 
speed with only a slight increase of the movement of its wings 
or without any increase of wimg movement whatever. If it 
depended on wing movement for flight an increase of speed 
would depend on an increased wing movement. The fact that 
its speed can be greatly increased without a proportionate in- 
crease of wing movement is an evidence that that which moves 
it is caused by another force than the muscular movements of 
its wings. This other cause of its flight is the motive force of 
flight. 

To be concluded. 





ELEMENTS, FORCES AND ORGANS. 


The five senses are the universal elements concentrated. 
Each sense has its channel of expression through its corre- 
sponding organ of the body. The senses of every animal body 
guide that body. The animal organism depends on its sense 
within to be guided by the dominant element without. Each 
animal acts according to its nature, because it is a creature of 
nature, because it is governed by the force or element to which 
its organism responds.—T. W. 














THE DEVELOPMENT OF DREAMLIFE. 
By FRANCIS MAYER. 


HE second of the excellent Kabbalistic pentacles, in 

Henry Khunrath’s “Amphitheatrum Sapientiae Ae- 

ternae’”’ represents his in oratorio et laboratorio. In 

a prominent place, that it may be readily seen is the 

motto: Dormiens vigils! When sleeping, be watchful. 

Though the German mystic is usually careful about veiling his 

Gnosis but never indulges in a favorite trick of his contem- 

poraries, as in misleading the vulgar, he assures the student 

that “this paradox was intended to convey some rather import- 
ant lesson.” 

In the verse quoted, Milton gives the reason why the stu- 
dent ought to watch his dreams closely. Job (XXXIITI) is 
even more explicit in stating that God speaketh in a dream, in 
a vision of the night, to bring back the soul from the pit, 
depths or darkness, to be enlightened with the light of the liv- 
ing. The Book of Job is a story of initiation and the words 
of Elihu give evidence that he spoke from actual experience. 

That this process is continuous and that it often goes on in 
dreams, two examples will suffice. Mohammed, like the 
prophets of old, received his light in a vision, experienced by 
him in a night during the month Ramadan. Three consecu- 
tive dreams on St. Martin’s eve, in 1619, enlightened the un- 
derstanding of Descartes. A religion and a great philosophi- 
cal system date their origin from these remarkable dreams. 

Besides such rare and epoch-making dream-revelations, 
dream-messages often appear in the form of dream-pictures. 
The astral light, called by Rama Prasad “the cosmic picture 
gallery,” teems with living things which come from above and 
below, as images. These impress themselves upon human 
minds, but are seldom noticed in the waking state, because 
sense impressions are then dominant. But during sleep, when 
the sense avenues are partially closed, astral images emerge and 
impress themselves on the consciousness, usually as dreams. 
Many well authenticated cases are recorded by psychical re- 
search bodies which describe so called telepathic messages, 
premonitions, visions, as received in dreams. An experience 
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common to many is that in which one has struggled with 
some problem which in the waking state he was unable to 
solve, but which, after a night’s rest, came quite readily by it- 
self. Such experiences are expressed in the saying, “Let us 
sleep over it,” and in the old adage, “La nuit porte conseil” 
(Night brings advice). This is accepted as its motto by a 
New York daily, which properly added to it the symbolical 
crescent and the owl, the night-bird of Minerva. 

One step down ‘the scale dreams are not connected with 
astral influences. Such are caused by sense impressions or 
functional or organic disturbances, some times by the ordinary 
welsh-rarebit. Our present day pedagogic official psychology 
is inclined to reduce the causes of all dreams to such external 
or internal influences or disturbances, and is supported in this 
tendency by many a doubting Thomas, who points out, that 
in his family or in the large circle of his acquaintances no 
other kind of dreams were ever experienced. 

Modern psychology has helped to an understanding of 
some of the mysteries of sleep, but it has not solved the prob- 
lem of dreams. Comparatively few persons have experienced 
dreams that have a meaning. But then few care or are ready 
to develop a deeper insight into their dreamlife. Any text- 
book of physics teaches that the ether around a wireless re- 
ceiving station may exhibit many flashes, but no message can 
be communicated if the coherer of the receiver is not attuned. 

Descartes and Mohammed were well prepared to receive 
revelations, by study and meditation. The student who would 
learn of dreams and interpret them correctly must prepare 
himself. By study and meditation he must attune his coherer, 
the mind. Mind is here used in its broader sense as mens or 
nous. By meditations not only a deeply concentrated thinking 
upon some subject is meant, but the whole series of mental 
practices, necessary for proper psychical development. 
Dreamlife may be developed in many ways, such as yoga, al- 
chemy, or even by simple devotion; but, whatever the method 
chosen, it is necessary to keep on; mere study alone is not de- 
velopment. Meditation is needed to develop the faculties of 
intuition and understanding; study is necessary for the sifting 
of the material collected from carefully observed dreams; in- 
tuition and understanding are essential to the correct interpre- 
tation of dreams. 

The ancients classified dreams into two groups, one class 
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they called “‘enhypnion,” such as are caused by normal organic 
functions, the other was called “oneiros” dreams which come 
from the invisible. A similar analogical classification was 
made by Paracelsus. He considered dreamlife to be a vegeta- 
tive life; that when during dream the life of the sidereal 
(astral) body predominates, the dreamer is en rapport with 
the stars and the dreams are manifestations from the astral 
world and give mysterious knowledge and inspiration, but 
when the elementary (flesh) body is dominant, the dreams are 
according to the desires of the flesh. French occultists make 
asimilar distinction. By “songe,” they speak of dreams which 
are caused by the entering of the astral body into the astral 
world and returning charged with images, and “reve” dreams 
in which only the blood and the inferior principles of the body 
act on the brain. In English, the “oneiros,” astral dream, or 
songe, is usually called vision, sometimes prophetic dream, 
and by the simple word dream is meant the enhypnion or reve, 
the dream according to the flesh. But such distinctions are not 
general. It is important to remember that astral does not 
mean a place, but a state or condition of mind and also of mat- 
ter. 

Modern physiological psychology does not admit super- 
normal influences, but throws much light on dreams as classi- 
fied above, according to the flesh, which should be studied 
carefully. It will also be well to study mental pathology with 
regard to hallucinations, and especially to hypnotism and mes- 
merism. The anology between sleep and trance is generally 
admitted, and many dream phenomena may be explained or 
illustrated by the analogy of trance experiences. 

As to the supernatural elements in dream life, the student 
must collect his data from various authors. The writer does 
not know of any one book which deals satisfactorily with the 
subject and which is written from personal experience. Yet 
there are some skillful compilations. The advanced student 
may read Eastern authors to advantage. Their fourfold di- 
vision of consciousness into jagrat or waking, swapna or 
dreaming, sushupti or dreamless sleep and turya or nirvana, 
gives important teachings on the subject. So also do the Yoga 
Sutras of Patanjali. But only advanced students can make use 
of them; others will only be puzzled by finding that, in the 
fourfold classification, ordinary dreams are included in the 
Jagrat state of waking consciousness, the dream cosciousness 
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begins only with clairvoyance, and, that Patanjali does not 
deal with the subject of dreams. 

He who would explore Dreamland seriously and with 
profit must have a considerable amount of data and, as a safe 
compass, his whole stock of common sense. It will also be 
well to take some precautions in diet. As far as is in one’s 
power, it is best to do away with the causes of ordinary 
dreams. The mind should be kept free from disturbing 
thoughts—especially such as are of business or an esoteric 
nature—and in an open, expectant and receptive mood. The 
bedroom should not be too warm nor too cold but well ven- 
tilated, the bed comfortable but without heavy covers. For 
position, the head to the north and feet to the south is gener- 
ally favorable. Care should be taken that the light of the 
moon or the sun does not fall upon the eyes, as either light 
only disturbs sleep; it is also a frequent experience that when 
on awakening we face the light the memory of a dream is lost. 
Strong stimulants must be avoided, the organs of the body, 
especially the digestive organs, should perform their orderly 
functions and the alimentary canal kept clean. An exclusive 
meat diet does not aid the purpose, nor will many vegetables 
and fruits be favorable to it. The last meal of the day should 
be a light one and taken not less than three hours before re- 
tiring. It is important to keep the vehicle of life, the blood, 
pure. This can be done directly by pure air, pure food, and 
pure thoughts, and indirectly by avoiding impure psychical 
environment, such things as may defile the imagination, and 
by abstaining from drugs and narcotics. These preparations 
are necessary, yet they alone do not insure success. ‘The stu- 
dent must also have a clear and cool head, the ability to act in 
emergencies, courage, determination, endurance and be in 
good physical health. 

Here arises the question. Will the result warrant the 
amount of work required to attain it? Is it worth while? The 
successful development of the student’s dreamlife is in fact a 
genuine initiation, one in which Nature herself acts as hiero- 
phant. If Jason is quite prepared, the Golden Fleece awaits 
him at the end of his journey. . 

Let us suppose that one who knows a little, but is, practi- 
cally, undeveloped, attempts to explore Dreamland. The ex- 
periences of the first week may not be encouraging. Most of 
the dreams are chaotic, exaggerated, distorted, phantastic, in- 
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coherent replicas of the sensations and thoughts of the waking 
state and according to the nature of the dreamer, who is, to 
use a bon mot of V. Cavalli: the author, actor, manager, spec- 
tator, and, even the theatre, in one. But the show is poor: one 
gray colorless mental picture following the other, as in a cheap 
moving picture show, where old and worn out films are used. 
But if one is not discouraged, and keeps on with his study and 
meditation, after a time the dreams become more vivid, the 
subjects less commonplace, the actor plays his part better, col- 
ors come into the scenery. Still the dream may be incoherent, 
or good or bad. Of course there is no clear vision; no message 
whatever. Nevertheless, the interest increases. For, by habit 
of constant watching, the spectator-part feels itself more and 
more separated from the actor-part of the dream personality. 
Dream consciousness begins thus to unfold itself vaguely and 
indistinctly, but is separated from the waking consciousness. 
A dim gray light, like the twilight of morning begins to be 
spread before the inner man, and then follows the first lesson. 

From the many dreams, the spectator will involuntarily 
draw a character sketch of the actor. This will probably rep- 
resent the composite picture of a child and a beast; a character 
selfish, brutal, cunning, without any self-control and inclined 
to sensuous pleasures. A curious picture and a surprise to the 
beginner, but by continued observation he will see that this 
mixture of child and beast, though exaggerated, is neverthe- 
less a true illustration of the mental impulses, habits and appe- 
tites of himself, as they are in their crude state, without re- 
straint and without the varnish of civilization. At this point 
in his development, the actor on the stage of his dreams is 
but the lower, the appetitive soul, anima bruta, the nephesh of 
the Kabbalists, the conscious energy of the linga sharira. The 
first important lesson and benefit derived from the systematic 
observation of one’s dream is, that he gets a much clearer 
insight into his own nature than in any other way. At first he 
learns of the lower, but later he becomes acquainted with the 
higher. The mirror of dream reflects Psyche as she is, if one 
is really willing to see. 

This first lesson is important. No matter what a man 
thinks about his character in his waking consciousness, so 
long as the actor is in his dreams selfish, sensual and uncon- 
trolled, spiritual progress will not be made. The actor is the 
truly reflected image of the lower subconscious nature. If he 
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acts like a villain, it is a sure sign that something bad is still 
deeply rooted in him. In the psychically undeveloped man 
the lower subconscious nature makes up the greater part of 
the inner man, and by its memories, appetites and inclina- 
tions it controls the waking, conscious mind, even when the 
mind is unaware of the existence of such control. It would 
lead away from our immediate subject to attempt to explain 
in detail how the lower nature should be controlled. Never- 
theless, the writer briefly offers his opinion as the result of ex- 
perience. 

This is the period of dream initiation, when the student 
has not only to show resolution in holding to his desired end, 
but his ability to understand subtle meanings, to handle finer 
forces. The little book “Light on the Path” is highly recom- 
mended. It is a priceless, safe and reliable guide, when prop- 
erly read and understood. But its real meaning must be per- 
ceived and rightly used, otherwise the results will not be sat- 
isfactory. One should not immediately try to put into practice 
the rules, grouped in it as triads, before he clearly under- 
stands the fourth rule, usually attached to each triad. In all 
esotericism, the number of realization is always the quarter- 
nary, and in every quarternary it is always the fourth factor 
which brings stability and harmony into the whole. Do not 
forget that progress is gradual and that, according to the guide 
mentioned, “the vices of men become steps in the ladder one 
by one, as they are surmounted”’; and that, “the whole nature 
of man must be used wisely by the one who desires to enter the 
way. Each man is to himself absolutely the way, the truth and 
the life. But he is only so when he grasps his whole individu- 
ality ” The last sentence is the key to the whole book, 
nay, to the whole of psychic development. The lower subcon- 
scious mind is a product of natural evolution and has its defi- 
nite work, as housekeeper for the body and its Psyche. It 1s 
the condenser of forces, and as such it cannot be replaced. In 
the process of psychical development these forces are to be 
transmuted into higher ones, as the acids of the unripe fruit 
are changed into sweets when ripe, by the maturing process. 
One should be cautious in dealing with the subconcsious na- 
ture; but he should control it, transform its lower into higher 
tendencies, its lust into pure love, its ambition to satisfy the 
senses of the body into an ambition to satisfy the aspirations of 
the intellect and soul, and he should use the procreative power 
for regeneration only. 
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The lower subconscious nature seems to be only an obsta- 
cle on the Path. In fact, it is there to teach man how to dis- 
cover his forces and how to develop them. Of her own initia- 
tive, nature invites the neophyte to bridle evil, and, symboli- 
cally, to ride the goat. And it takes a master to ride the goat 
which nature offers. With ordinary man, thought follows 
life. Reverse the process, change the polarity, make life fol- 
low thought, and you will ride easily. Children may do much 
harm to themselves and others by playing with fire; neverthe- 
less, fire is useful. 

Let us suppose that in some degree the student has suc- 
ceeded in controlling his lower subconscious nature and has 
transmuted its energies. here is an immediate change in the 
general character of the dreams; they are purer and their 
subjects are from the higher aspects of life. The purification 
of blood and brain increases the sensibilities and the powers of 
the mind. Astral images not recognized before, because of 
the dullness or distraction of the perceptive faculty, are now 
more clearly perceived in dream. Strange persons and strange 
scenery appear on the stage, unusual animals or colors are 
seen, and composite scenes pass before the vision as could not, 
previously either as a whole or as parts, have been recalled 
by the memory or created by the imagination of the dreamer. 
Later on, space, time and matter, take on different meanings. 
With the rapidity of thought the dreamer may be transported 
from one place to another. Vision becomes clearer, voices are 
heard, like as in the waking state, where dreams make a more 
vivid impression and are not so easily forgotten as those in 
sleep. Dream consciousness begins to develop with the feeling 
of ego during sleep. This ego is by no means the real ego, but 
nevertheless it is different from that which is felt in the wak- 
ing state, and the student should try to catch this vague im- 
pression, and to realize and fix it permanently. The develop- 
ment of this dream consciousness, accompanied by the begin- 
ning of psychic sight and hearing, is an important step toward 
the realization of dream life. This is a period of hard work 
for the student, who must use his power of discernment and 
his whole stock of good sense, to recognize and understand the 
nature and origin of his dreams. It should be remembered 
that all dreams take their final shape in the mind, and that 
they are formed or transformed by the imagination of the 

feamer. So astral images often assume the forms of persons 
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and suggest scenery well known to the dreamer, who is fre- 
quently puzzled by seeing his friends or acquaintances act dif- 
ferently from the characters he knows them to be. The actor 
in dream is the subconscious nature and is easily influenced by 
suggestion. If a suggestion is taken, from whatever source, 
the subconscious nature may develop it into a coherent and 
consecutive story, though based on its own exaggerated fancy. 

In the classification and interpretation of dreams all cir- 
cumstances and factors should be weighed carefully. It is 
difficult even for an experienced dream-interpreter to distin- 
guish between the dreams which represent the future and those 
which represent the past. No positive rules can be given to 
guide the student, but by constant practice, aided by his intui- 
tion and good sense, he will learn. He should be advised, 
however, to avoid two mistakes, which many are lead into. 

The first is, not to look for or expect prophecies, messages 
from above, nor any telepathic communications in every un- 
usual dream. These rarely do come, especially at the begin- 
ning of the unfoldment, but when they do the mind will be so 
impressed that it will not mistake them. Without internal evi- 
dence the interpretation given is most likely to err. In the 
chapter on the mind, in his “Nature’s Finer Forces,” Rama 
Prasad illustrates this. He writes, “A man in the same quar- 
ter of the city in which I live, but unknown to me, is about to 
die. Pregnant with death, the tattvic currents of his body dis- 
turb the atmospheric tattvas, and are through their instrv- 
mentality spread in various degrees of strength all over the 
world. They reach me, too, and when I am sleeping, excite 
the sympathetic chords of the mind. Now as there is no spe- 
cial room in my mind for that man, my impression will only 
be general. A human being . . . will come into the 
mind on his deathbed. But what man? The power of com- 
plex imagination unless strongly kept in check by the hardest 
exercise of yoga, will have its play, and it is almost certain 
that a man who has previously been connected in my mina 
with all these tattvic qualities, will make his appearance in my 
consciousness.” 

The second advice is, do not see in some unusually vivid 
and lifelike dream a previous incarnation of your own ego. 
Without here discussing the question whether it is possible to 
have such an experience before attaining full spiritual con- 
sciousness, suffice it to say that at a certain point of develop- 
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ment the mind comes into magnetic rapport with some living 
thoughts in the astral, and is likely to identify itself with them. 
The dream resulting is very vivid, but not true as dreamed. 
Nevertheless, such dreams are important, because they show 
some of the mistakes in the astral which the mind is likely to 
make; and, that the student is developing the magnetic power 
necessary to future progress. 

At this period, strange and sometimes frightful visions 
appear in dreams, which are often accompanied by functional 
disturbances in the bodily organism. Well regulated diet, 
purification of blood and cleanliness in thought are now most 
important. If the student fulfills these requirements, there is 
no fear of danger, unless he commits the serious mistake of 
trying to force progress. Otherwise, all the disturbances are 
only such as usually accompany every growth. These are inci- 
dental trials of initiation which the student might welcome, 
well knowing that growth is attained by the overcoming of 
difficulties. Kabbalists teach that the human tree grows and 
unfolds its flowers toward the sky in exact proportion to the 
depth to its roots. Let the pure in heart read Romans VIII, 
28-31, and they will realize that no one is given more than he 
is able to bear. 

The higher or noetic mind now begins to take a more 
active part in the dreams. This becomes more evident as the 
lower mind is purified and acts as the servant of the higher. 
As further development continues, dreamlife is as real as the 
actual experiences of waking life, and the line, “I slept, and 
dreamed that life was Beauty,” may be realized in the literal 
sense. Ihe Psyche now has a foretaste of freedom, of the life 
to come, when, freed from the flesh, it can travel beyond the 
limitations of time and space, and consciously enjoy universal 
life. Like clouds before the full moon, the shifting scenes of 
life pass before the mind, and permit an insight into the 
workings of Nature and the meanings of life. 

Cavalli was right when he said :“La vita del sogno e gia un 
‘altra vita, sempre l’altra vita.” His two papers, “Problemini 
onirici,” and “Della vero e della falsa hallucinatione” (Mi- 
lano: Luce e Ombra) are worth reading. They contain much 
interesting and original thought on our subject, though treat- 
ing it from a different point of view. Dreamlife is another 
life and it may be the other life, especially if the student is able 
to perceive the esoteric sense of the religious statement that 
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“prayer is the key to Heaven,” and, if he can turn this key with 
the magical power called Faith. For by the exaltation of 
such prayer the mind is attuned to universal life. If the phi- 
losopher is able to use the stone as a pillar, as Jacob did, he 
will dream Jacob’s dream. 

Dream consciousness now assists the waking conscious- 
ness. ‘Thoughts are the progenitors of deeds, which in their 
turn cause other thoughts. The student may receive minor 
spiritual gifts, or receive help. Synesius said that dreams 
were often of great service to him, especially in the arrange- 
ment of his thoughts and the improvement of his style. In the 
course of development ,prophetic dreams will come. The one 
so far advanced does not need an explanation of prophetic 
dream, though it may be of interest to say that in “Kabbala 
Denudata,” Ed. Subibach, 1677, Apparatus in librum Sohar, 
the writer says, ‘There are two mirrors. ‘Tiphereth is a bright 
and polished mirror, with which Moses prophesied and had 
visions; in it he saw everything as it was, at a glance. Mal- 
chuth is not a bright mirror, therefore he who prophesies by 
it does so in enigmas and parables.” 

A student receives only that which he is ready to receive. 
Permission to enter the cosmic picture gallery, is given for in- 
struction but not for pleasure, and it is the duty of the one 
who neters to learn the lesson intended by these pictures. 
These lessons are sometimes given directly, at other times, in 
symbolism, but then the capacity of the student will be equal 
to the symbolism. For, as previously stated, the individual 
mind transforms the astral impressions or pictures seen, re- 
gardless of the source from which they come, and these take 
their final shape in the dreamer’s mind. As these lessons are 
strictly individual, a few examples may be given to illustrate 
their character. 

Nearly everyone has had the experience in dream of fly- 
ing. This is either a rapid transit in thought without any 
sensation of the presence of a body and without any effort of 
conscious volition, or it may be the floating through the air in 
a dream body by conscious effort and volition, but without the 
use of wings or motor parts of the body. If the student pays 
attention to the circumstances attending a dream flight of the 
second kind, he will learn more about volition, which will be 
of use when he learns another method of flying. | 

Another valuable lesson may be learned, in the dreams 1n 
which we dream that we are dreaming. Volumes cannot tell 
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what a dream within a dream shows, how it is that a separate 
subconscious life exists within our conscious life, that there is 
a life within a life, as it is written, there is a wheel within a 
wheel (Ezekiel, X, 10). It may also be learned what the tran- 
sition called death means, what occurs in the short period be- 
tween dream and trance and lucid vision, when for a time con- 
sciousness seems to cease. In dreams of a higher order, the 
trumpet-calls, mentioned in the Apocalypse, signify resurrec- 
tion, regeneration. In this connection the works of two practi- 
cal hypnotists or mesmerists, Gregory and Rochas will be use- 
ful. Gregory declares that frequently during the mesmeric 
sleep, or rather during a consciousness unlike that of the ordi- 
nary, a third consciousness, different from both, occurs spon- 
taneously and is seemingly interpolated. Rochas describes the 
separation of consciousness more definitely. Such readings 
may help the student to realize the different degrees of con- 
sciousness during dreamlife, which begins with the morning 
twilight of dreams. For though these different states are not 
at first clearly defined, they are steps on the ladder, which 
rises through increasingly lucid states and finally leads to Con- 
sclousness. 

A well developed and clean dreamlife is the crowning 
results of continued and well directed efforts. But in the 
course of its development many dangers must be avoided. One 
of these is the temptation to overdo. The student who experi- 
ences progress, should not forget that real progress is not and 
cannot be made artificially, but that it is a natural growth in 
the course of which man cannot do more than assist, like as a 
—— assists nature in the production of fruits and flowers. 

he dreams only indicate that there are changes going on dur- 
ing development, not only in the mind but also in the body, as 
the smoke over a volcano indicates that there are fires in its 
depths. Nerve currents must be controlled and the molecular 
composition of the blood changed, much of the gross matter 
eliminated, psychic breathing developed. The adaptation of 
the organs to these changes requires much time, and every 
attempt to unduly hasten the process not only ends in failure, 
but causes harm to the delicate organism and the relation be- 
tween the physical body and the Psyche. To illustrate. When 
life is concentrated at certain parts of the body, the blood, 
which always follows life, may be in such excess as to cause 


_ *I. Animal Magnetism, by A. Gregory, and Les etats superficiels de l’hypnose, 
‘€$ etats profounds de l’hypnose, by A. Rochas. 
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disturbances in the brain, heart or lungs and the blood vessels 
may be ruptured, long swoons may ensue, or serious illness 
may result. As the mind grows in strength it attracts denizens 
of the astral world. These the student must dispose of and 
must keep out all unwelcome guests. It is true that if the neo- 
phyte is not strong enough to ride the goat, the goat will ride 
the neophyte. 

The student with an open mind, who controls his own 
inner nature, who concentrates his efforts and forces on spir- 
itual development, can assist Nature, and thereby make rapid 
progress in his natural development. ‘This is done by keeping 
up a steady vestal fire of pure spiritual aspiration, which is 
the attractive, or magnetic psychic will. He who is able to 
direct the breath at will and who can distinguish between 
the different breaths, should watch Nature and wait pa- 
tiently for the signs given by her, when she is ready to advance. 
When she gives the sign, he should do his best to assist her 
labors and to fix the result. 

So the persevering student goes on to that long expected 
but always surprising time when in silence the mysterious 
event will occur which will prove that the way has been 
found, and a messenger comes; a messenger without form or 
substance but nevertheless permeating his entire being and 
filling it with indescribable calmness and happiness, with a 
sensation of grandeur and power and bliss such as was never 
experienced, even in the most pleasurable moments of his 
earthly love. This is the Presence in his Soul’s Sanctuary! 
The Messiah, the Redeemer, has manifested once more; the 
word has become flesh. This may happen in the dream-like 
trance during sleep and meditation, or during the initiation 
from above. At that time the mind suffers the strain of sus- 
pense; everything is dark; long buried doubts are revived; a 
heavy fog benumbs the reasoning faculty; suffering and 
despair are keenly felt; faith and hope vanish. Then the soul 
stops struggling and waits for the moment which will end all. 
But the light breaks through the darkness and the soul 1s 
bathed in a new life and a new love. Suffering and despair 
give place to the great bliss. 

Let the student work and wait patiently for that blessed 
hour, but let him not force its coming. Impress on the mind 
another motto of Kunraths: Festina lente! Rush slowly! 

Lectoribus salutem! 
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MAN’S PSYCHIC LIFE. 
(ITS MANIFESTATIONS AND INCIDENT DANGERS.) 


By Dr. W. WILLIAMS. 


VIEWS OF THE PRIMEVAL LIFE OF HUMANITY. 


ance on the earth have often been a subject of deep 

thought to philosophical students in all ages. Views 

have been put forth and opinions entertained and 
promulgated the most unlikely and improbable; myths have 
been invented and imaginary modes of life conceived and 
assumed with no basis of fact or any certain knowledge of 
man’s first advent upon the plane of existence whereon he was 
destined to play so great a role, and work out his destiny save 
but a few legendary accounts of a golden age, philosophy has 
nothing but vague conjectures and surmises on which to frame 
a rational and intelligent account of human history, to trace 
and expound that law of progress and development, the evi- 
dences and manifestations of which are visible and cognizable 
in all parts of the universe and from which we can logically 
infer that humanity, for better or worse was not, in the first 
stages of its career on the earth plane, the same as it is at 
present. 

From archaeological discoveries and investigations in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, the finding of human remains, along 
with hunting implements and domestic utensils in the debris 
of ancient caves in France, the Kuchen-middens in Denmark, 
of lacustrine dwellings in Switzerland, of chipped arrow-heads 
of flint, broken potsherds used for culinary purposes, savants 
have concluded that man’s earliest state was that of the savage, 
and but one degree above that of the animals from which he 
is lineally and physically descended, and therefore brutish 
and barbarous in character, and in instinct and disposition. 
This conclusion in a measure agrees with ancient myths, espe- 
cially with that of Prometheus, who, it is stated, first taught 
man the use and advantage of fire and other useful arts, which 


T : state and condition of mankind on its first appear- 
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enabled him to acquire and exercise power over the rest of the 
animal creation and at the same time shield and protect him- 
self from the afflictive forces of nature to which he was con- 
tinuously subjected. Gradually man thus toiled on through 
the ages, gaining knowledge from experience which, utilized, 
led up to inventions and higher modes of living, more con- 
ducive to his physical welfare and the development of those 
intellectual faculties which at first, as in an infant, lay dor- 
mant. Hunting and fishing, his first employment, gave way 
to the more settled and profitable avocation of the agricultur- 
ist, the beginning of civilization. Wigwams and tents, log 
huts and enclosed stockades, became discarded, and more 
substantial abodes were erected, formed of baked bricks or 
roughly hewn and chiseled stones. All these greatly contrib- 
uted towards the development of families, societies and nation- 
alities more or less strong and powerful in numbers, either for 
aggression or defence. These eventually gave rise to institu- 
tions, manners, customs, laws and observances for the protec- 
tion of life and property. Hence the origin of disputes, 
quarrels, contentions and wars that are still considered by 
professedly Christian nations as the legitimate and justifiable 
means of arbitrament and settlement of international 
differences. 

On the other hand, there have been writers who have 
contended that the golden age is no unfounded and ficti- 
tious myth or tradition, but the true legend of a period in 
human existence when mankind in general, through following 
the light within and obedience to the teachings and guidance 
of the Pneuma or Higher Self, attained to that degree of 
physical, moral and spiritual development ,that knowledge 
of himself and his own constitution as also of the laws of 
nature which gave him pre-eminence over all creatures, caus- 
ing them to obey his commands and minister to his necessities 
and convenience. He enjoyed perennial health, for his phys- 
ical nature, pure and as yet uncontaminated by indulgence in 
vicious propensities, engendered not those germs of disease 
that are the result of habits of excess in sensual delights. To 
his wondering gaze, the heavens then declared the glory of 
God and the firmament showed forth his handiwork. At 
night he read and learned to understand the hieroglyphic 
language of twinkling stars and shining planets and listened 
enraptured to the mystic music of the spheres resouding as 
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the echo of myriads of voices from on high. The speech of 
bird and beast and winged insects was intelligible and under- 
stood by him as he roamed over sunny plains or through leafy 
forests. He felt at one with all animated creatures and rec- 
ognized that the same divine life vibrated and pulsed alike 
through them and himself, that the one life was common to 
all things surrounding him. The bounteous earth, on whose 
breast he peacefully reposed at night, poured forth lavishly 
her fruits and corn for his sustenance and support. During 
that bright period of existence, pain and sorrow, tears of 
anguish and despair and regret, illusive dreams and ambitious 
desires for position and power were unknown to him; and, 
if there was what is known as death, it was but the painless 
transition to the sphere of angelhood, for, as it is stated of 
Enoch, so was it with him, ‘He was not, for the Elohim took 
him.” 

Thus man’s psychic life rolled on and ages passed away 
into the sepulchre of time, until at length either through 
satiety of wellbeing or the law of change that involves the 
gradual inbreathing of the Great Breath, it declined on its 
receptiveness of the divine life, through the period known as 
the Silver Age. This deterioration continued, its effects 
slowly manifesting themselves on a lower grade and quality 
of life and a less earnest sincere service and devotion to the 
Higher Self. Yet Astria, goddess of Justice, continued her 
abode in the world and held sway over the minds, if not the 
hearts of its inhabitants. A change in the seasons, though 
slight at first began to manifest itself and mother earth be- 
came less bountiful in her productions, so that the arts of 
agriculture were called into requisition to meet the deficiency 
and led to the division and cultivation of lands and the crea- 
tion of rights of property. The ebb of human life and char- 
acter, however, ceased not to flow, and ultimated in the 
ushering in of the third or Bronze age. 

“Savior ingeniis et ad horrida promptior arma; 

nec scelerata tamen.” 
It proved an age rife with quarrelings and strifes between 
families and tribes, nations and peoples. The sense of right 
and justice became more obscured and the divine within 
could scarcely hold its sway nor justice restrain the ambitious 
from the perpetration of robbery and wrong doing and the 
unjust usurpation of rights to which they had neither claim 
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nor title. War and bloodshed, at all times cruel and bar- 
barous, were not as yet resorted to for the settlement of inter- 
national and individual disputes. Earth’s virgin soil remained 
unstained and unpolluted with human blood. The ties of 
love and affection and filial duty were not yet mere words. 
They only became so at the advent of the fourth, the Iron 
Age, the Kali Yuga of the Hindus. ‘This, with all its horrid 
deeds and wickedness, its awful depravity and heinous vice 
has led, if not to the severance of the tie between man’s psyche 
and pneuma, to the almost closing up of those avenues through 
which flow spiritual life and power. ‘Their diminution and 
cessation spell ruin, death, annihilation and extinction of every 
individual soul that lives, and the reversal of it to those primal 
elements out of which it was created and elaborated by its 
own pneuma. Such is a brief outline of views of the history 
of humanity since its advent on the earth. ‘This history, vague 
and inferential in its narrative and details, are too shadowy 
and doubtful in their character to afford the philosophic stu- 
dent indubitable data from which to deduce correctly the 
primary course of man’s present condition and that of his 
future evolution and development. 

Which of these views is the true one must be determined 
by each student of human history for himself, as he is guided 
by his own researches and investigations in the phenomena 
of human nature and by the degree of his intellectual intuition 
and spiritual enlightenment, which will enable him to formv- 
late for himself a truer and more satisfactory philosophy of 
human life and destiny than the imperfect systems of modern 
and ancient theology. It will enable him to form conclusions 
based upon and corroborated by the facts of present experi- 
ence, which will show that man’s present state is entirely owing 
to himself, that the awful prevalence of suffering in the world, 
is his own creation and will continue to endure so long as lack 
of harmony and union between his psychic and pneumatic 
natures prevail. 

Without trenching on the domain of the Biblical record, 
we need only to acquaint ourselves with the annals of ancient 
and modern history, which afford ample proofs of this state- 
ment. Authentic accounts from all quarters of the world tell 
the same tale, all proclaim and reveal the low moral state in 
which humanity has lived. No country is there that has not 
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reeked with human blood. Rich alluvial plains and tracts 
once teeming with vegetation, have been changed into wilder- 
nesses and deserts. Powerful empires have crumbled and 
flourishing kingdoms and states have gone to ruin; vast and 
magnificent cities, fair and beautiful in their architecture, 
once the abodes of monarchs, princes and nobles, lie moulder- 
ing under heaps of rubbish. Wherever man has lived and 
dwelt, he has left behind him wrecks and ruins. Babylon, 
Nineveh, the Egyptian Thebes with its hundred gates, Rome, 
Athens, the ancient cities of Mexico and Peru, hidden in and 
overgrown with thick impenetrable forests, all attest to the 
degraded state of the psychical life of mankind, divorced, 
refractory and renouncing obedience to its divine ego. 
Turning from national to individual life and perusing 
the pages of Plutarch, Tacitus, Surtonius and other historians, 
and reading the acts and lives of such atrocious beings as Tibe- 
rius, Sulla, Nero, Caligula, Domitian, Heliogabalus, Cleo- 
patra, and, in more modern ages, the Borgias, a Catherine de 
Medicis and the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, what pictures 
loom up before us, what fearful glimpses into the dark cess- 
pool of human depravity making us to shudder with minglea 
feelings of horror and disgust and ask the question: were 
they really human beings, or demons in human form? No 
wonder that, unable to divine the true cause of the existence 
and apparition on earth of such monsters of depravity and 
wickedness and of the barbarous and unhuman state of man- 
kind in general, recourse has been had to a Satan in order to 
explain the enigma of evil in the world and thus afford an 
excuse for man’s corruption and depravity, his lawlessness 
and wickedness which are the outcome and result of his own 
psychic life. Yet though this be so, the theosophical student 
of history through his knowledge of the human constitution 
and the true relation between the higher and lower nature is 
able to comprehend and understand clearly and correctly the 
rationale of the degraded moral life that for ages has pre- 
vailed throughout the world. He is also able to disceris 
clearly that through ignorance of the existence of the spiritual 
ego, man’s psychic life could not be otherwise than a declen- 
sion, in proportion in which it inclines to the sensual and 
material world that appeals so strongly, and so powerfully 
excites within us, passions and emotions, thoughts and con- 
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ceptions that give rise to inclinations and desires, the indulg. 
ence of which, as proved by experience, brings us disaste: 
and ruin and causes the psyche, in scriptural terms, to become 
a “dead soul” wholly insensible and impervious to those divine 
influences and operations that incite within us aspirations for 
a higher and truer life. 

Though the psychical life of mankind has degenerated 
so low in the past, its thermometer has not altogether reached 
its zero point, which would place it on a level and in the 
same scale with the animals. ‘This fact is proved by the 
generous deeds and acts performed at various times, when 
acting under the impulses of the Higher Self. Human nature, 
except perhaps in exceptional and rare instances, has never 
been so radically and inherently corrupt and depraved as 
to be wholly incapable at some time or other, of acting unself- 
ishly and ministering to the benefit and welfare of its suffering 
fellows. In the lives of myriads that have lived and died, 
in each one’s great book of life will have been recorded, many 
a deed of kindness, many a loving word of sympathy, many 
an act of self denial and self sacrifice in saving others in their 
moments of jeopardy and peril, though unknown or forgotten, 
were proofs and tokens of that high state of moral and spir- 
itual grandeur to which humanity can and will ultimately 
attain when, having learned from experience that things are 
not what they seem, it turns to listen to and obey the inner 
voice of its ignored creator, its truest friend. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCES OF PSYCHICAL LIFE. 

In the works of ancient historians and writers are records 
and notices of many noble, generous and upright individuals 
whose lives and acts reflected great honor and credit upon 
human nature, from which we are able to perceive the silent 
operation of the pneuma in the reformation and ennobling of 
man’s life, no matter what his color or nationality may be, 
where his abode and what his position, there is his own divine 
ego, operating in the inmost recesses of his being and bringing 
to bear upon him its influence to guide and keep him in the 
path of rectitude and endeavoring to impress upon him the 
necessity of self discipline in the restraining and curbing 
those animal propensities and sensual inclinations and tenden- 
cies, that yielded to, pampered, fostered and gratified, issue 
and result in death physical and psychical. 
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Of this cardinal fact of the existence and operation of the 
pneuma within each individual, interesting instances are fur- 
nished by ancient authors, such as that of Aristides the Just, 
a native of ancient Athens. Though not altogether a good 
man in the high sense of the word, he was greatly respected 
and admired by his fellow citizens for those traits of justice 
indicative of the high state of development his psyche had 
attained unto. On one occasion, when the Grecian Confed- 
erate fleet, during the Persian war, lay at anchor in one of the 
harbors on the coast adjacent to Athens, Thermistocles, whose 
great ambition was the enhancement of his country’s power 
and mastery at sea, announced in a public assembly that he 
had conceived and elaborated a scheme which would ensure 
that object, and desired the citizens to appoint some eminent 
person to confer with him and judge of his plan. All eyes 
were turned towards Aristides, who was at once unanimously 
elected to listen to it and report to them what he thought 
respecting it. After learning from Themistocles the nature 
of it, that it involved the burning and destruction of their 
Confederate’s fleet, which would give the control of the other 
states into the hands of Athens and make her supreme over 
her allies, Aristides, disgusted with the unparalleled treach- 
ery and baseness of the project towards their comrades in arms, 
returned to the assembly and told his countrymen plainly that 
though what Themistocles had proposed and planned would 
undoubtedly prove of great advantage and conduce to the 
aggrandizement and supremacy of Athens over all other 
Grecian states, it was at the same time the most unjust design 
that could be imagined. On hearing these words the assembly 
at once decided not to entertain it and forbade Themistocles 
to think any further of it and ordered him to relinquish all 
intention of putting it into execution. Though elected to fill 
the highest posts and most honorable positions in the state, 
Aristides remained poor to the end of life and left not enough 
to bury him, so that the Athenians took care of his funeral, 
providing for his family and erecting a splendid monument 
in memory of his wishes. Once when a cause was brought 
before his tribunal, the plaintiff thinking to gain the ear and 
favor of Aristides and thereby to exasperate him against the 
defendant, related many injurious things and slanderous obser- 
vations the latter had done and said against him. Refusing 
to listen to them, “I desire,” said Aristides, “to know what 
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offence your opponent is guilty of against yourself and not 
against me, for it is your cause [ have to judge and determine 
upon.” This attribute of justice greatly distinguished the 
Romans, ere luxury and ambition of conquering the world 
assailed and corrupted them, leading them at last into the 
lowest depths of vice and dissipation, most infamous and 
appalling. In the course of a war between them and the 
Falisci, a neighboring nation, Camillus was appointed to the 
chief command of the army. After marching his troops into 
the enemy’s territory, he encamped and laid siege to the city 
of Phalera in which was a large public school, the master of 
which designed within his mind a most treacherous plan 
against his own countrymen. He accustomed his scholars, 
sons of the chief men of the city, to walk with him outside 
of the gate where the Romans were encamped and by degrees 
drew them so that they fell into the hands of the besiegers, to 
whom he gave up both himself and his scholars and desired 
to be conducted into the presence of Camillus. On arriving 
at his tent, the treacherous schoolmaster said, “that he pre- 
ferred the pleasure of obliging him to all the duties of his 
profession and gave into his hands the city by delivering into 
his power the children of the chief and leading citizens of 
Phalera. Horror-stricken at an act so abominable, Camillus 
turned to those about him and said: “What miserable thing 
is war! how much and how great injustice does it produce; 
yet has it its laws and rules amongst men of honor and probity. 
No one ought to be so eager after victory as to purchase and 
acquire it by mean and villainous actions. A man who would 
merit the name of a good general ought to rely upon his own 
courage and conduct and not upon the injustice and perfidy 
of others.” Then, ordering the wretch to be stripped and his 
hands tied behind him, he bade his scholars whip him back 
into the city. What arms failed to do, the justice and mag- 
nanimity of the Roman general accomplished, for as soon as 
the base treachery of the schoolmaster was made known 
throughout the city, deputies were at once appointed and 
despatched to ask for peace; for they recognized the Romans 
preferred justice to victory and confessed that though not 
inferior to them in power and valor, they were so in virtue. 
Camillus received them kindly, and, stipulating only for the 
expenses of the war, made a treaty with all of the Falicis and 
then led his troops back to Rome. 
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Similar instances are indications of the qualities and 
attributes the psyche may acquire to exhibit and are the result 
of the slow action and operation of the pneuma which, scien- 
tifically expressed, works on the line of least resistance, giving 
rise to the many and varied characteristics that distinguish 
both nations and individuals. It has been said that the 
proper study of mankind is man himself, from whose nature 
and constitution must be collected, arranged and coordinated 
those facts and truths that are the most essential and necessary 
elements, in the elaboration of a true system of psychology and 
science of life. Wiaithin our own selves lies a field of research, 
a realm of knowledge which, owing to the opposing influences 
of the material and sensual world, remains ignored and uncul- 
tivated, but which, had it been otherwise, had the same atten- 
tion been directed and given to it, as has been devoted to 
physical science, had equal thought and energy been concen- 
trated, by means of introspection, study and observation of the 
human constitution, its principles, its capacities, its capabili- 
ties, its functions, the laws by which it is swayed and con- 
trolled, human history would have proved and been far differ- 
ent to what it has been and humanity in general would have 
approximated nearer to the goal of its high destiny. As it 
is, man is the greatest of all enigmas to himself. Powers, 
faculties and forces that are observed, manifesting themselves 
at times in individuals, remain uncomprehended and regarded 
as mysterious, weird, strange and supernatural, giving rise to 
thoughts “beyond the reaches of our souls.” Hence we may 
gather how it has occurred that, through this ignorance of 
them, superstitious notions and erroneous views have been 
entertained of miracles, marvels. ‘Thaumaturgic wonders 
which, according to circumstances, have caused the subjects 
and professors of them to be regarded as magicians, wizards, 
sorcerers and servants of the devil, or esteemed, reverenced 
and canonized as saints and servants of the Divine Being, the 
dispensers of his gifts and blessings. There is scarcely a reli- 
gion that has existed but has had its devotees whose psychic 
development has been adduced and put forth as incontro- 
vertible evidence of the divinity of its origin and distinctive 
teachings; whether Pagan, Jewish or Christian, psychic devel- 
opment in various modes and ways, as attested by facts, takes 
place and manifests itself amongst all nations and parts of 
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the world, irrespective of church and creed. Wherever man 
is found, no matter whether he be learned or illiterate, cul- 
tured or uncultured, it goes on uninterruptedly and evidences 
its existence in divers aspects and ways corresponding to the 
natural idiosyncrasy, and peculiar temperament of the indi- 
vidual, its manifestations being as described by St. Paul, as 
gifts and endowments of the pneuma or spirit, given more or 
less to every man to profit withal; namely, “the word of wis- 
dom, the word of knowledge, the gifts of healing, the work- 
ing of miracles, prophesying, the discernment of spirits, speak- 
ing in divers languages, and the interpretation of tongues.” 

In confirmation of this statement respecting the ubiquity 
of these psychic developments and their independence of 
churches and religious organizations and denominations, a 
conclusive case is that of the life and acts of Valentine Great- 
rakes, an Irish gentleman who lived in the middle of the 
eighteenth century and, whose remarkable psychic power in 
the healing of diseases as testified to by two celebrated and 
learned men, namely, Boyle, president and one of the founders 
of the Royal Society in England, and Cudworth, author of a 
well known and profound work on theology and philosophy, 
they both having been his patients, after the doctors of the 
day had failed to cure them of their complaints. He was of 
a spotless character, receiving no recompense and acted in 
the purest spirit of piety and benevolence. By merely laying 
his hands on sick persons and stroking the affected parts, large 
numbers of sufferers from various diseases were cured, includ- 
ing, as the then Lord Bishop of Derby described them, “dim- 
ness of sight and deafness were cured, pains dispelled, grievous 
sores of many months’ duration healed, obstructions in various 
parts of the body cleared away, stoppages removed, and can- 
cerous knots in the breast dissolved by his manipulations.” 
Even then there were some who ascribed these good effects 
to satanic agency, some to the power of imagination and others 
to mere hand friction. By John Glanvil, a profound student 
in psychic philosophy, author of “Scepsis Scientifica” and 
other interesting works, it was oracularly described as “‘a sana- 
tive quality inherent in his constitution.” 

So great and extraordinary were the healing powers of 
Greatrakes and so famed his name throughout the country 
that, had he been a member of the Roman Church, he could 
undoubtedly have been canonized and regarded as a saint and 
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his name and wonderful deeds have been recorded in the 
annals of the dcta Sanctorum, as was the case with a poor and 
illiterate monk mentioned by Gorres in his interesting and 
learned word on mysticism. His name was Sauveur d’ Horta. 
After death he was canonized for his wonderful psychic power 
of healing though during his lifetime he was regarded by his 
superiors, perhaps through feelings of envy and jealousy, as 
somewhat of a bore and an annoyance, rather than a bene- 
factor to humanity. After becoming a lay brother and an 
inmate of a convent, remarkable psychic power and influences 
manifested themselves which, directed by will power towards 
the afflicted and suffering, wrought great and marvelous cures 
so that large crowds out of all classes of society on learning 
his whereabouts flocked thither to be healed of their peculiar 
maladies. Far from being pleased at witnessing the benefits 
and blessings imparted to and enjoyed by these poor sufferers, 
his superior and brethren were highly chagrined and com- 
plained to the provincial of the order, who on his annual visit 
to the convent, caused Sauveur to be brought into his presence, 
to hear and listen to his reprimand and displeasure. In 
haughty and austere tones he thus addressed him: “I expected 
to find peace in this house, but find trouble, of which you are 
the sole cause. ‘Tell me, therefore, Brother Sauveur, by whose 
authority have you been commissioned to engage in such work 
and who has given you the right and power to cure diseases? 
Are you not ashamed and abashed to hear the people saying: 
‘let us go to the holy man at Horta for relief from pain and 
suffering,’ instead of, ‘let us seek the bad and malignant spirit 
that troubles the brethren’’ I therefore order that you do 
penance for unjustly causing your brothers to become 
accounted as less holy than yourself, that your name be 
changed to Alphonsus and that at midnight you be sent to the 
convent of Renso, situated in another part of Spain, along with 
a brother who will deliver this letter to the Superior respect- 
ing you.” 

The poor and confounded Alphonsus was at the appointed 
time and at dead of night removed thither. After reading 
the letter before the assembled chapter, the superior remarked: 
“In order to prevent this crack-brained fellow from disturbing 
our peace and repose by his miracles, I will place him where 
he will trouble no one.”” Heading him down into the kitchen, 
he enjoined upon him to act as cook and washer up for the 
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convent, saying: “This is your work for the future. If you 
want to work miracles, practise and work them on the broken 
dishes and plates and battered utensils.” Patiently, quietly 
and obediently, brother Alphonsus discharged his menial 
duties. 

The same thing, however, happened as at Horta. After 
a few days a large crowd of sufferers, impelled by some invis- 
ible and powerful influence, flocked to the convent and asked 
to see the holy man, as they termed him. The gate keeper 
went at once and reported to the superior who, on finding they 
would take no denial, but insisted on seeing him, consented 
at last to admit them into the church. A few moments after- 
wards Alphonsus was ushered in. Addressing a few words to 
them, during which all felt conscious of a strange and peculiar 
influence and power creeping over and through them, he gave 
them his blessing and returned to his duties in the kitchen. 
On beholding the great number of crutches, bandages and 
walking sticks left behind in the church by those who had 
been healed, the superior exclaimed: “Behold the foul rub- 
bish with which Alphonsus fills the church, so that it is con- 
verted into a stable or pigsty.” ‘To prevent a recurrence of it, 
Alphonsus was sent away to Barcelona, Saratoga and other 
places and eventually into Sicily, where the same occurrences 
took place. Wherever he went, crowds of suffering and 
afficted humanity discovered his place of residence and their 
maladies were cured by the strange power which emanated 
from him. 

Though the subject of envy, jealousy and persecution from 
his brethren, he never resented it or complained. On rare 
occasions when the life principle vibrated through him 
upwards, thus counteracting the force of gravitation, he was, 
like the Sanyassins in India, raised in the air, in the presence 
of a multitude of spectators. He died in 1517 at the very hour 
and moment that he had previously predicted, and many were 
unable to determine within themselves whether his extraor- 
dinary deeds of healing were the results of satanic or divine 
agency. Be that as it may, Alphonsus was only one of many 
who have attained to this remarkable degree of psychic devel- 
opment and power. There is at the present time residing in 
a small village near Maidstone in England an individual 
endowed with similar if not exactly the same power, and who 
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devotes the whole of his time in relieving and curing of the 
numerous patients suffering from various diseases which have 
been pronounced by medical men as hopeless and incurable. 

There are, however, many other remarkable phases of 
psychic development, such as clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
psychometry, seership, that might be referred to and mention 
made of several noteworthy instances that the writer has met 
within his experience extending over a period of half a cen- 
tury. Of these, the following is an instance. ‘Two years ago 
he was introduced to a young lady, known as sister Lydia. 
She was born of parents in humble life, amidst conditions and 
in an environment not altogether favorable, endowed with a 
fine and sensitive organization, she grew up and gradually 
developed psychic powers and gifts that attracted attention, 
and especially by her seership of what the poet Campbell in 
his strange poem entitled “Lochielo Warning” described as 
“Coming events that cast their shadows before.” Fully three 
monthts before the late King Edward’s death, when there 
existed not the slightest apprehension of such a national calam- 
ity, she informed the writer and a few of her personal friends 
of the approaching demise of the monarch, which took place 
at the exact time she predicted. A month after the royal obse- 
quies and after a visit to a cinematographic exhibition of them, 
being asked what she thought of them, she replied: “I saw 
every thing, in every particular pass like a panorama before 
my gaze, three months ago, as has just been exhibited.” On 
another and more recent occasion she said: “Some awful 
railway accident has occurred, but I cannot determine the 
locality.” The following morning, the papers were filled 
with the most heartrending accounts and details of a collision 
at Hawick station, near the City of Carlisle. 

Though endowed with such a clairvoyant development 
of psychic vision, sister Lydia is quite ignorant of the phil- 
osophy of it, and not until recently understood the distinction 
between the psychic and pneumatic selves. At times, her 
psyche has visited Yonkers and New York and given informa- 
tion respecting the writer’s friends, which has always proved 
to be correct. She has never been the inmate of any nunnerty, 
nor has she ever subjected herself to any ascetic modes of life 
and training and her psychic development has been slow and 
spontaneous in its growth and character. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF MEDIUMS, ITS EVILS AND DANGERS. 


Come we now to consider the obverse and dark side of 
psychic life, the dangers, the disasters, distress and misery 
to which it is liable when undisciplined by education and 
moral restraint and training, as also deaf to the interior voice 
of the pneuma, anyone seeks by forced and abnormal methods 
of development to pluck of the tree of knowledge for his or 
her own selfish purposes, to satisfy their own ambitions and 
desires. Since the advent of modern Spiritualism, and the 
appearance of professors and teachers of occult science, many 
of whom are only what is termed “black magicians,” whose 
antecedents and characters will not bear investigation, there 
has been excited and brought into activity an unnatural craze 
and craving after psychic development and the acquirement 
and wielding of psychic powers and forces that require the 
utmost caution, prudence and circumspection, together with 
a self mastery and control over the emotions and passions, to 
avoid the ruin both of body and soul. And here is a most 
important fact that doubtless has attracted the attention 
of theosophical students, namely, the radical difference 
between mediumistic phenomena and those that become mani- 
fest in a normal and purely moral life. Experience teaches 
us there is no necessary connection between psychic phenomena 
and ethical conduct, that the one does not imply the other. 
Why this is so, can be readily discerned when we learn the 
modus operandi adopted and followed in the manufacture 
and development of mediums and psychic phenomena; excit- 
ing, invariably, within witnesses of them (especially young 
men and women), a desire and ambition to become themselves 
possessors or subjects of such power and be brought into con- 
nection “with the Sperrits,” of whose influence on their own 
physical health and constitution, as also on the forming and 
moulding of the character and complexion of their future 
lives, they are wholly ignorant. By the payment of an entrance 
fee, they become enrolled as members of a development circle, 
as it is termed, under the direction of a recognized medium, 
usually devoid of the elements of a rudimentary education, 
without the least vestige of mental culture, and altogether 
ignorant of the philosophy and laws of psychic life. These 
aspirants after mediumship thus enter on a course of training 
for a short or long period, according to their nervous tempera- 
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ment and constitution, often resulting in some of them becom- 
ing clairvoyant and clairaudient mediums, others physical me- 
diums for the production of extraordinary and often wonder- 
ful phenomena, such as the materializations of astral forms, 
others, inspirational speaking mediums whose ambition is to 
appear in public and discourse on subjects in illogical and 
ungrammatical language, interspersed with adjectives the most 
incongruous and inappropriate, as also with stock phrases 
and forms of expression, the monotonous repetition of which 
is wearying and trying both to the ear and understanding. 
Occasionally some of them become poetical mediums, whose 
verses are void both of rhyme, sense or reason, yet accepted as 
indications of a budding genius that will sometime command 
and attract the world’s attention. 

Thus the manufacturing process goes on, in total ignor- 
ance of the dangers and perils they are incurring through this 
forced and abnormal development of the psyche, by placing 
themselves in connection with the astral world and its deni- 
zens of elementals, shells of murderers, suicides and others, 
who in their previous earth lives were demons of vice and dis- 
sipation, infamous by their deeds and acts of obscenity and 
horrible depravity, and who, entering into the psychic aura 
of these young incipient mediums, obsess them permanently 
and eventually cause them to become insane, or moral and 
intellectual wrecks. 

It is oftimes painful to be present at a development class 
and witness the process of the development of mediums who, 
after the completion of their training, are far from being 
happy and contented, as they find themselves subjects of pow- 
ers and influences over which they have scarcely if any con- 
trol. Instead of becoming masters, they are slaves of an 
extraneous will. They, too late, discover they have raised a 
Frankenstein they cannot exorcise away nor get rid of. Some 
lose all moral control over themselves and exhibit in their 
traits and manner of speech, a peculiar nervous timidity, a 
lack of decision and what will power and stamina of character 
they formerly possessed. They are afraid of being left to 
themselves or to sleep alone, being uncertain by what power 
they may be controlled and what they may say or do. In their 
general appearance is observed a kind of mental vacuity, a 
want of intellectual balance. Their conversation is oftimes 
frivolous in character, discursive and inconsequential. With 
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many pitiable cases of such individuals has the writer come 
into personal contact. ‘To enter into details would be painful 
and repulsive to the moral sense of the reader. Said once to 
him, a young clairvoyant medium: “No one need desire to 
become a seer. I rue the day I ever became one, for involun- 
tarily I have beheld scenes, forms and things most ghastly and 
appalling to view.”’ Another who in his time had been a 
noted medium and had held sittings with members of the 
royal family, to exhibit the wonderful phenomena of his 
peculiar form of mediumships, and after becoming a physical 
wreck, said: “I have wasted all my bodily energies and al- 
most ruined my nervous system and have become like a sucked 
orange, discarded and cast away. I have a brother, a farmer 
in Australia, and should like to emigrate there in order to 
recuperate and recover my former bodily health and vigor. 
If I can accomplish this, never again would I be so foolish 
as to play ducks and drakes with my psychic nature. No 
power on earth would ever induce me to become again a 
medium to gratify the morbid curiosity of the public.” An- 
other remarkable instance was that of an American lady clair- 
voyant, whose Christian name was Lottie and whose extraor- 
dinary powers and gift of seership were widely known 
throughout the United States, Europe and other countries. 
She was a person of ordinary education and humble birth. 
She visited most of the courts of Europe, giving sittings to 
emperors, monarchs, princes and nobles, with whose presents 
of diamond rings and other jewelry, she had an almost insane 
penchant for bedecking herself when she appeared before 
public audiences. Her income was chiefly spent in the pur- 
chase of jewels. Her career, brilliant and dazzling, like a 
meteor, ended in the obscurity out of which she had come. 
She became a half lunatic, a mental wreck, altogether devoid 
of a single trait of spiritual life. We heard of her death a 
few years ago and that she escaped being interred in a pauper’ 
grave through the charity of a few friends who knew her in 
her days of fame and celebrity. ‘There are, however, instances 
and those not a few, of aspirant mediums who, owing to their 
previous moral training and education and whose psyche had 
come under the influence of the higher self and learned obedi- 
ence to its inner teachings and silent admonitions, that enabled 
them to keep conscience as the noonday clear and live in the 
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light which is the life of men—have escaped the many pitfalls 
that surrounded them on all sides, so that they became in the 
sphere of life in which they lived and moved, true guides, 
counsellors, teachers and instructors to their fellow brothers 
and sisters in that knowledge and science of the one true life 
that sooner or later is enjoyed and experienced by those whose 
pilgrimage is in the path of light that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. 

Several other phases and modes of psychic development 
are in vogue at the present time upon which we cannot now 
dwell, one of which, known as “Sex Magic,” is the foulest, 
most abominable and shameless in its methods, the practice of 
which leads to the wreck and ruin both of body and soul, of 
physical health and vitality resulting in confirmed idiocy and 
insanity. Verbum sapienti sufficiat. 

In response to the question that may be asked, what is the 
best method of bringing the psyche and pneuma (soul and 
spirit) into harmony and union, our reply is that of the Psalm- 
ist, “Keep innocency and purity and do what is right, for these 
things bring peace within, at last.” It is the greatest and 
truest Magic, and Occultism the highest and most effective, 
leading students of it to enter the path of Light, that “no fowl 
knoweth, and the vulture’s eye hath not seen, the lion’s whelps 
have not trodden it nor the fierce lion passed it by.” It is the 
only path whereto progressing man’s psyche becomes “‘a thou- 
sand times more beautiful than the earth on which he dwells, 


above this frame of things in beauty excelled, as it is of quality 
and fabric more divine.” 








THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
X. 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 
SOCRATES AND JESUS—A COMPARISON. 


Y subject is a comparison between Socrates and 

Jesus, not between Socrates and the Christ; nor do 

I make the comparison with the preconceived plan 

to praise Jesus at the expense of Socrates and by 

doing violence to truth. Such comparisons have often been 

made by church people. As shall be seen, my comparison 

will be entirely impartial and the result of the comparison 

will be, as also shall be seen, that both Socrates and Jesus are 

of vital interest to us all, in this way, that they are types of two 

personalities within us; and not only types of two personali- 

ties, but of two civilizations, two culture movements and two 

forms of inner life. Both of them also represent certain 
mysteries of life. 

Do not for a moment think that I am simply playing 
with imagination and with my own fancies, and that I make 
the facts I shall present answer my fancies in order to present 
a plausible case. Nay, I am neither fancying nor playing 
with facts in order to entertain my reader. I shall present 
the characters of Socrates and Jesus honestly and shall give 
only historic facts and self-evident conclusions. Every point 
in the comparison I make may be easily verified by a scholar. 

My special object with the comparison is to make my 
readers see their own historic positions and the sources whence 
comes the civilization we live in. Everybody ought to know 
as much as possible about the national karma under the influ- 
ence of which we live. “An unexamined life is not worth 
living,” said Socrates. 

Even if it be denied that we Americans are a nation, it 
must be admitted that we are in the formation of one and that 
our environment is full of the greatest variety of race Karma. 
If anyone thinks our civilization or frame of public life is 
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Anglo-Saxon, he is very much mistaken; only a very small 
part of it is Anglo-Saxon, or of the character of northern 
Europe. The cast of our public and family life, our literary 
tradition, our grammar, our philosophical phraseology and 
theories, all are classical so dominantly that there is but little 
left derived from other sources. As for our religions—well? 
Where did they come from? We all know that they were im- 
ported. 

I shall not at present express myself for or against the 
introducing of Oriental models, nor advocate or condemn 
classicism, but this I will emphasize, that for the present 
moment it is of great importance that we should all know 
what classical civilization is and also learn what Christian 
culture ought to be and would have been if the church had 
not killed it in the beginning. My present paper will furnish 
a few elements for a fundamental study of our immediate need. 

Eliminating all influences and karmas excepting the 
Greek and the Christian, I shall write in general about these, 
but will deal with influences and karma more specially under 
the form of Greek civilization arising in Socrates, so called 
self-assertion, and as culture coming from Jesus and his 
transcendental strivings. ‘These two forms, civilization and 
culture, are naturally striving within each one of us who takes 
hold of the ethical problems and tries to put himself in true 
relation to them. I said that these two forms naturally strive 
within us. I said so deliberately, because they are the two 
main forms for all ethical life, whether called Socrates and 
Jesus, Nature and Spirit, Greek or Christian, or by any other 
names. 

Greek ethics is suitable for those who look upon our life 
as an open question and who think that we can do no more 
than strive for solutions and act as best we can, testing our 
ideas. Socrates is an example. In the striving and acting 
so characteristic of Greek consciousness, there was a self- 
assertion which was peculiar to Greece and which was new 
in the way in which it appeared in the Occident. With Soc- 
rates came the idea that man was of more importance and 
consequence than nature and the gods. Socrates meant self- 
realization, but the popular understanding made it self- 
assertion, and ever since his time that misunderstanding has to 
be counted with in ethics as a factor that claims rights and 
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a place in human moral economy equal with self-realization. 
It has a place, but has no rights. Church Christian ethics, on 
the other hand, is for those who take for granted that a final 
judgment has been passed and definite foundations have been 
laid for our conduct, and, not only for mine and yours, but 
for all in the ages to come. Jesus, to some extent only, is the 
basis for that standpoint. 

There is something revolutionary in the life principles 
introduced by Socrates and Jesus. New intellectual and spir- 
itual eras begin with them. They tend away from the old 
simplicity of the respective spheres in which men lived and 
worked. Both men urged a fuller and freer development 
and both in the direction of the Inner Life. Socrates used 
reason as the means and the path. Jesus would regenerate 
man and place him upon a basis beyond his ordinary abilities. 
While both thus aimed at the Summum Bonum for man; the 
one, Socrates, would perfect man as a natural being; the other, 
Jesus, would idealize him on a plane transcending man’s life 
at the moment he came under Jesu influence. 

These statements would seem to make a wide chasm 
between the two. But really they do not. I can imagine a 
conversation between Jesus and Socrates, and I can see how 
readily they would find a common ground for an exchange of 
views. [he common ground would be what mystics call the 
contemplative life, or those states of mind and heart in which 
the soul beholds the Ultimate. Furthermore, they would 
both agree upon a practical life, a life in which we put into 
practice all our knowledge and belief. A superficial look 
upon the biographies of these two men, even in the frag- 
mentary forms in which we have them, will show that con- 
templation and work are their at-one-ing elements. Under 
the forms of contemplation and work these two men may be 
found and ought to be found in each one of us; and, I hope 
that at least some of my readers may realize what these two 
men may be to them on the subject of life on the Path. I hope 
some will understand “the two in one” in this case. Socrates 
is a good guide in practical life and Jesus is a good guide in 
wisdom. ‘The two make an harmonious personality. Both 
will urge at-one-ments; they never tell us to split up our per- 
sonality into warring parts, as it has become the fashion to 
teach among those many fakirs in this country who pretend to 
be leaders in the spiritual life. The leading idea of life in 
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the Occident is that we strive to hold the personality together 
and when it falls apart we call it insanity and place the unfor- 
tunate individual in an asylum. In the Orient they desire 
the personality to fall apart when they begin to cultivate spir- 
ituality and they apply occult means to gain that end. They 
commit suicide and call it spirituality. Here, we call a suicide 
insane. We have around us many persons who are insane 
because they live according to such Oriental methods. ‘They 
will not obey the present laws of development, they try to live 
in the past. 

Jesus and Socrates have often been compared. Men like 
Clement, Origen, Schleiermacher, Maurice and Stanley, to 
mention a few, have felt the spiritual reality in both, and mar- 
veled. Justin Martyr was enthusiastic for Socrates, but Ter- 
tullian, another Father, spoke of him as a false and immoral 
philosopher. That judgment was dictated by fanaticism. 
Tertullian could and would not, like Clement, see in philos- 
ophy anything noble and inspiring; to him Greek science was 
an invention of devils. Men, like Origen, Eusebius, and even 
Athanasius of old, and Lamartine, Priestley and Farrar of 
later days all verified the thought of Victor Hugo’s, “Dieu 
que cherchait Socrates, et que Jesus trouva!’’ What Jesus 
found and brought, that Socrates sought for. And what was 
it? It was “the true light that illumines every man that com- 
eth into the world”: the Divine immanence! 

It is strange that Paul never mentions Socrates. Paul 
could not possibly be ignorant of Socrates’ existence. He 
had an admirable opportunity to mention his name when he 
stood in the Athenian agora, on the very spot where Socrates, 
five centuries before, had preached the doctrine of self realiza- 
tion. The Athenians had laughed at Socrates, and now 
they called Paul a vain babbler. Why was Paul silent? 
Paul’s silence is so much the more peculiar when we remem- 
ber that the very language which his Christianity employed 
was largely framed by Socrates. It was Socrates who gave 
to the Greek tongue those sharp ethical distinctions which 
made it capable of expressing every shade of moral and spir- 
itual meaning. What Socrates started, Plato had finished, 
and without the two Paul could never have spoken intelli- 
gently to the Athenians and to the Stoics and Epicureans, who 
called him a vain babbler. 


Jean Jaques Rousseau once remarked “If the life and 
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death of Socrates are those of a sage, the life and death of 
Jesus are those of a god.” The words may be no more than a 
rhetorical exclamation, but they show how a man of Rous- 
seau’s stamp makes comparisons. The famous church his- 
torian, Neander, called Socrates “the greatest man of the 
ancient world.” 

(1) Socrates, like Jesus, was of humble birth. His father 
was a stonecutter, perhaps.a sculptor, and his mother a mid- 
wife. His character, like that of Jesus, was formed at home 
and in his father’s workshop; both places freed him from 
youthful temptations and steered him in that ethical direc- 
tion in which he became famous. 

As for Jesus, we can hardly imagine how he would have 
developed, if the weight of motherly influence and the mathe- 
matics of carpentry had not fenced in his high psychic gifts 
and disposition. He might have become a mere fanatic. 
Socrates might have spent his energy in license and sophistry, 
had stonecutting not given form to it. Sculpture and car- 
pentry are both building arts, and their elements are funda- 
mental in the cosmic as well as in the moral economy. Our 
world order is a building order, and only as builders do we 
succeed in this world. Both Jesus and Socrates knew this, 
and both became builders, builders of character, builders of 
mysteries. 

(2) Socrates was remarkable for a native shrewdness in 
the form of a marvelous simplicity. And I surmise that this 
power was the awakened karma of former incarnations. He 
was so direct in his approach to opponents and so frank in 
his questions and statements that they alone disarmed opposi- 
tion and caused the other party to unmask themselves unwit- 
tingly. Purity of character always has that power. This 
quality of directness taken together with his power of sculp- 
ture seems to me to point to an earlier existence as a warrior. 
And my surmise is confirmed by the fact that Socrates actually 
was a soldier, and a soldier of fame in his maturer days. 

Compare this trait of Socrates to Jesu character and the 
similarity is apparent at once. There was nothing conven- 
tional about Jesus. On the contrary, there was an easy and 
unconscious directness in all his words and his heart always 
went out to those he spoke to, even to his enemies. Both Jesus 
and Socrates had the air of poetry about them and they always 
lifted the question before them into its highest sphere, thereby 
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confounding the Philistines and at the same time charming 
right-minded people. In both I sense a delightful mellow- 
ness of character that only comes from vast experiences and, 
in their cases, from past incarnations. Many a man’s or 
woman’s character atunes itself readily to a mystic evening 
and to moonlight romanticism, but exceedingly few charac- 
ters suggest their mystic bases to be in the daylight. But Jesu 
imaginings always fit in even with the sun in mid-heavens; 
and, Socrates’ humanity is so big that you forget the light of 
day and you move in an exalted sphere. 

(3) Cicero (Tusc. disp. iv. 80) relates that a physiognom- 
ist, Zopyrus, once told Socrates that his face belied his phil- 
osophy; that it pointed to bad passions and a depraved char- 
acter. ‘To the surprise of the physiognomist and the disgust 
of his pupils, Socrates readily admitted his ugliness and that 
he was full of bad passions and of a depraved disposition; 
but, said he also, [ am master in my own house; I rule myself; 
and he told them that his object in life was to eradicate his 
bad passions. 

Hamerling, in his novel “Aspasia,” records a conversa- 
tion between Aspasia and Socrates, in which he makes Socrates 
say: “Am I not too ugly to be a Greek? My snub nose does 
not belong to the pure lineaments of my race. I shall make a 
virtue of necessity, and seek an ideal of life compatible with 
unloveliness.”” At that time Socrates was very young, which 
proves that he was aware of his own genius in early life. 

As for Jesu physiognomy we know nothing about it. Por- 
traits are known, but none of them are historical; they have 
been drawn by artists of late date to express an ideal character 
and they paint him under various aspects. Certain it is, that 
none of them are ugly or would suggest physiognomic remarks 
like those made to Socrates. But by the ancient prophets a 
portrait has been drawn which in this connection is of interest. 
In the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah the coming deliverer is said 
to be of “no form nor comeliness” and to have “no beauty, 
that we should desire him” and the description has often been 
understood literally. Whatever may be meant by the terms 
just quoted, they would not indicate depravity, they might, 
however, indicate a person of no remarkable appearance. 
Even Mary Magdalene mistook him for the gardener (John 
XX.15) and that was after his resurrection, when we might 
expect something exalted about him and his appearance. The 
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disciples on the way to Emmaus (Luke XXIV.16) did not 
recognize him. Nor did they recognize him when he met 
them at the sea of Gennasereth (John XXI.4). To say the 
least, these occurrences are peculiar. ‘Those church fathers 
who had occasion to express themselves, as for instance, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria and Origen, declare that Jesu appearance 
was unprepossessing and without authority, but they probably 
said so under the impression of their reading in Isaiah. Ina 
later article I shall deal fully and historically with Jesu 
portrait. 

I shall not press the point of Jesu similarity to Socrates. 
It is striking that two such giants, as pictured by the ancient 
records, should both be uncommon in their appearance and 
unattractive. There is, however, a certain concurrence of 
facts, that seem to point to a law in these matters. Almost all 
the culture-heroes, the great reformers and builders of civili- 
zations, have had something so rugged about them, that they 
in no way could be called handsome, such as that word is 
ordinarily understood. They were compounds of great 
nature-forces, and so self-centred that they did not allow 
themselves to be rubbed down by common sandpaper. They 
were causes, not results. That accounts for what is called 
their ugliness. 

(4) Socrates was a man of fine intellect, quick percep- 
tion and vivid conceptions. His conversation abounded in 
original views and living picture illustrations. At times he 
rose to sublime heights. His hearers never suffered on account 
of his neglected education, because his powerful mind com- 
pletely overshadowed the subject and gave it a turn far supe- 
rior to that which a scholastic mind in its logical limitations 
could or would give it. 

In Jesus we discover the same peculiarity. He is never 
academic or discursive or displaying learning. Whatever 
the subject, Jesus treats it most originally and his words call 
for no further discussion or explanation; with a dispassionate 
turn of mind he has exhausted it and said all that needed to be 
said even much more than that. His reply to a question 
places the question on its highest plane and answers it, too. 
And all is done without rousing passion and under a sublime 
discipline, such as only rich and well balanced minds possess. 
Here again are two minds similarly constructed and acting 
under the highest motives. Only minds resting upon vast 
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experience in past incarnations are of such a stamp. What 
was back of these men? Whence their strength? 

(5) In Socrates’ case the answer is his daemon (dai- 
monion semeion, or “supernatural sign” or “voice” (phoné) 
as the “divine sign” is represented in Plato’s dialogues. 
According to Plato its operation was always inhibitory, 
restraining and checking, never positively urging or enjoining 
any definite course of action. Only one case (Phedrus) is 
recorded in which it caused Socrates to perform a religious 
duty, he otherwise would have neglected. As a rule it directed 
him to abstain from politics; whom he should admit to his 
society; it did not allow him to defend himself at his last trial. 
Xenophon gave Socrates’ daemon a much larger power. He 
says (Mem. I.1.4) that it was positive as well as negative in 
its activity. Socrates himself declared (Rep. V1.496 C) that 
such a daemon “has been granted to few or none of those who 
have lived before me.” In short, Socrates regarded himself 
as a subject of special and unique revelations from the gods, 
or at least from his own special god, who was Apollo (Phed. 
84 FE). 

The accusation raised against him at his trial is explicit 
on the subject and charges him with introducing new gods in 
place of the gods of the state. Christian writers have fol- 
lowed the idea of the accusation, but classical writers do not 
understand the daemon to be a personal god. Cicero calls it 
“divinum quoddam” (something divine). Plutarch, and after 
him, Apuleius, understand it to be a power of vague appre- 
hension by means of which Socrates guessed at the future. 
But most people, and even modern philosophers, still believe 
that Socrates’ daemon was a personal spirit. It is now gen- 
erally conceded that Schleiermacher’s view is the correct one; 
that Socrates himself did not mean any separate and distinct 
person, but a heavenly voice or a divine revelation, and that 
the accusation against him was false. Certain it is that in 
Plato and Xenophon, Socrates never speaks of holding inter- 
course with a spirit or genius. He refers to heavenly signs 
and to a voice by which warnings were conveyed to him. But 
he nowhere defines himself, probably because he did not know 
what it was which helped him. Xenophon and Plato give 
us a direct help to the understanding of what daemon was. 
They include the whole subject under the general conception 
of divination, and place it on a par with divination by sacrifice 
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and the flight of birds. And Xenophon’s Socrates says that 
that divination must only be resorted to when man cannot 
discover by reflection what to do or what not to do. (Mem. 
I.1.6.) All this at once shows us that the subject of the 
daemon is not a philosophical subject. 

To set this question of the daemon right and to prohibit 
any sipiritistic explanation, let me state emphatically that 
Socrates tells us explicitly that the Deity had given him his 
vocation in life. He never said he received his commission 
from a daemon. All the daemon did was to assist him in his 
calling and prevent mistakes. If we accept this statement 
made by Socrates himself we must place him among the 
mystics and look upon his work as mysterious. ‘The daemon 
has also been explained as conscience, and that is on the whole 
the best interpretation because the whole tendency of Socrates’ 
life supports this interpretation. He followed his moral con- 
sciousness. Its admonitions he personified and called his 
daemon. Moral consciousness is the main power of Socrates 
and his teachings, and both Plato and Xenophon agree in that. 
The only valid objection I can see against this interpretation 
is this, that those critics who will not agree to the conscience 
theory say that there is no reason why his conscience or dae- 
mon should forbid him, as it did, to make a judicial defence 
when he was accused and condemned to death. But I do not 
recognize that objection. If Socrates respected the daemon 
he was obliged to obey and would not deny the mystery. 
Another way of explaining the daemon is to say that it was 
an “inner voice of individual tact.” ‘That explanation har- 
monizes well with the idea of conscience. The two are related 
as inner and outer. ‘Tact is a sense of relationship and an 
impulse to act properly in external affairs. In having tact, 
Socrates proved how thorough a Greek he was. The mystery 
as to what his daemon was, is easily solved, it seems to me, by 
paying due attention to the general tendency of all of Socrates’ 
teachings and his own life; namely, to subjectivity which 
he substituted for the objective notions of his contemporaries. 
Socrates was an Inner Life man; that is the explanation. The 
innovation cost him his life. 

And now as regards Jesus? What was his source of 
strength? In a former essay I have fully stated one source of 
his strength—his life in the Open. I called him a Light-man 
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and suggested that he was a re-incarnated Brahmin and 
pointed to several reasons for my thought. But let me, for 
argument’s sake drop that now, and refer only to the Bible. 
What does the Bible say that is parallel to Socrates’ case? 
According to John’s gospel (XVI.32), Jesus declared “The 
father is with me,” (XIV.10) and that the father was in him 
and he in the father; and (VIII.29) that he always did the 
things that were pleasing to the father. It is hardly neces- 
sary to quote more Scripture passages; if these are not paral- 
lels to Socrates’ claims, then no better can be produced and 
there is no evidence that Jesus was the Son of God. His son- 
ship must remain a mystery. 

(6) Socrates was rightly called “the father of philos- 
ophy.” He was not only “a heathen with many of the virtues 
or more of the aims of Christianity,’ but a thinker of the 
right kind. Not a logomacher, but a man who dealt in facts 
and experiences. To give an accurate description of Socrates’ 
philosophy requires a clear understanding of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia and Plato’s Apology, the only two sources avail- 
able for the purpose, excepting, of course, references to Plato’s 
dialogues. The object of the Memorabilia was to defend 
Socrates, hence they are perhaps more of a lawyer’s defence 
than an accurate description. However, this stands out as 
a fact not controverted, that Socrates was in the main a teacher 
of life-principles, an instructor in soul philosophy. He made 
it the object of his life to draw others, especially young peo- 
ple, to the Inner Life, where he declared all truth rested and 
could be found by right thinking. He put this object of his 
life in the form customary at that day, by calling himself a 
teacher in duty and virtue, a physician or healer of the soul 
(Phaed. 89). Socrates’ reference to the Inner Life always 
meant self-realization, and he was right in placing that as 
our object; but self-realization only too often becomes nothing 
else than selfishness, and that is not our object. Self-realiza- 
tion means divinity, selfishness means deviltry. Aristotle 
credits Socrates with two discoveries: inductive reasoning and 
the art of definition. 

As for Jesus, I need not restate from the Scriptures what 
his object was and what the Kingdom of God is. All know 
about those ideals. They all tend to self-realization and the 
establishment of God’s will on earth. 

(7) Socrates cared little for blind actions, however vir- 
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tuous they might be. He referred all moral action to correct 
knowledge. Only that is a real and true moral or spiritual 
action, he said, which springs from correct thinking and 
knowledge which conforms to facts, facts on all planes, both 
inner and outer, spiritual and physical. Socrates’ method 
involves the rejection of the independent testimony of the 
senses. The senses are declared to be untrustworthy and 
one-sided. They give only relative evidence, or, opinions 
merely. People who trust the senses and the suppositions built 
upon them, delude themselves and get no correct knowledge: 
knowledge of the mysteries. Knowledge being of such a 
supreme interest, is therefore according to Socrates to be 
sought everywhere and at any cost. The idea of knowledge 
(epistemology) comes to be the central point of the Socratic 
philosophy; but by knowledge he does not mean scientific 
knowledge of nature, but an insight into consciousness, that 
enables us to distinguish between the true and the false. And 
by the true and the false, reference is made to fundamentals, 
not merely to common things and parlance. 

Socrates is the first to bring out the idea of knowledge 
as knowledge. Love of knowledge was of course nothing 
new, but the idea of knowledge as knowledge or as something 
in itsef, as a separate fact, that was something new. The 
knowledge which Socrates demanded differed from knowl- 
edge as hitherto understood. Socrates demanded that knowl- 
edge must be based on trustworthy evidence. It must not 
be opinion merely. It must rest upon a conception, that is to 
say, the mind must be so impregnated by facts, that its con- 
ception as a real product, a child of the mind as mother and 
the fact as father. Such a demand and method was unknown 
and naturally created an entire change in all intellectual pro- 
cedure ever afterwards, because it was recognized as the true 
method and Socrates’ demand was recognized as correct and 
just. 

Xenophon lays much stress upon the fact that Socrates 
was neither a naturalist nor a theologian nor a politician. 
Physics, theology and geometry were useful enough, Socrates 
taught, but the laws of life ought to go ahead of all these, 
because the art of living is the first and foremost concern of 
us all. When that art has been learned, then it is time for the 
sciences; and, moreover, we are better fitted for the study of 
the sciences when we have learned how to live. Of course, 
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Socrates did not attack the scientific training nor disrespect it. 
Politics, however, he did not regard with any respect. 

Socrates was more especially bent upon correct moral 
notions and moral concepts. He was essentially a teacher of 
morals and duty, or as I would prefer to say, a teacher of the 
“Inner Life,’ because morals and duty meant to him vastly 
more than to ordinary people and to a democratic community. 
“Ethical culture” to him meant spiritual life and involved 
much theosophy and mysticism. ‘The object of nearly all his 
disputations was to determine “how we ought to live.” 

Socrates was not a sophist nor a psychophant. He was 
more than a reformer. He was a New Man, a New Begin- 
ning. He wanted to found a new Society Order. And that 
new society could not arise before men had learned what “‘right 
thinking’ was. In this effort of his we are reminded of 
Buddha’s work. Buddha’s endeavor, too, was moral; it was 
an endeavor to erect a new society to take the place of Brah- 
minism and he tried to erect it on an Inner Life basis. 

Socrates saw in knowledge a moral force hitherto 
unknown and unused; and, when he declared that knowledge 
was virtue, he meant by the word virtue true manliness, just 
what the word: means etymologically. The word virtue in 
Latin means virility, manliness, true human centrality; all 
of which we now may call self-knowledge, self-control and 
self-reverence, the three that truly lead to sovereign power. 
Where such knowledge is established there man is Man; “his 
own measure” and “Man, the measure of things.” The point 
of gravity is removed from the outer impersonal world to the 
inner plane of mind and heart. By such knowledge man 
becomes himself and is no longer an element merely. Man 
appears with an importance not even suspected before Man 
became the object of philosophy, the place hitherto occupied 
by nature and divinity. And the wise man becomes the aim 
of all moral endeavors. Hitherto Greek morality could not 
conceive of the individual apart from the community, and 
taught man that his first duty was that of a citizen and to the 
state. But now, with Socrates, that is changed and man’s 
first duty becomes a duty to himself, but not in a selfish way, 
of course. 


To be continued. 
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brain proper, cerebellum, the sensorium and medulla 

oblongata. The cerebellum is associated with the 

sensorium in the function of codrdinating motion; 
while the pons varolii is essential in the establishing of sen- 
sation. All these organs are double; and those on the left 
side appear generally to be the more active. The nerve fibers 
which proceed from them decussate or cross one another, so 
that the peculiar influnces are transmitted to the opposite side 
of the head or body, as the case may be. ‘The point of cross- 
ing is called a chiasm from the Greek letter chi, which is like 
our X. 

The cerebrum is divided into halves or hemispheres; and 
each of these again into three lobes, the frontal, middle and 
posterior. The cerebellum is divided into three lobes; the 
median, the right and the left. The cerebellum is connected 
with the medulla oblongata by two crura or legs, which on the 
inner part are a continuation of the strand-like or restiform 
bodies. Inside of those bodies are the ganglia of the pneumo- 
gastric nerves. 

The cerebrum is also connected with the medulla by two 
crura or legs. It is important to have our idea of these very 
distinct. ‘They are also extensions of the medulla oblongata, 
as well as the crura cerebelli and the three lobes at their 
extremity. The crura cerebelli consist of two strands or cords 
of white nervous fiber, and a dark-colored, substance between 
them, called the locus niger. ‘The inferior strands are chiefly 
a continuation of the anterior pyramids of the medulla to 
which are added fibers from the tract or white substance of the 
olivary bodies. They pass to the corpora striata, supplying as 
they go, the roots of principal motor nerves of the head, neck, 
face and the eye. The other strand, is a continuation of the 
posterior pyramids of the medulla and ends in the optic 
thalamus. It gives off the pneumagastric and some of the 
nerves which transmit sensation from the face, mouth, throat, 
eye and nose, as well as the interior of the skull. 


TT contents of the skull consist of the cerebrum or 
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These two strands, and with them, as has been noticed, 
fibers of the olivary tract, thus extend to the compound gan- 
glia, one extremity of which is the motor corpus striatum, and 
the other the optic thalamus. Bennett remarks that they pass 
through these bodies and are lost, or have their final termina- 
tion in the cerebral hemispheres. 

We perceive accordingly, the fact on which we lay so 
much stress, that all the contents of the skull may very prop- 
erly be regarded as the continuations of the medulla oblongata. 
The seat of power as in the olivary bodies; the codrdination of 
motion in the cerebellum; the establishing of sensation, in the 
pons varolii, the compound ganglia consisting of the optic 
thalami and the corpora striata being the point at which the 
functions of motion and sensation meet. 

I attach little importance to the conjecture that the cere- 
bellum is the seat of animal instinct. At least, its size, density 
and other characteristics, do not bear any apparent relation 
to the phenomena and intensity of the sexual attraction. We 
will, however, at this time, leave that matter undiscussed. 

The white fibers of the nervous system act also as commis- 
sures to attach the various ganglionic structures together, as 
the cells of the ganglia are multipolar, fibers can extend from 
each to others for this purpose. ‘These commissures consist 
therefore of transverse fibers which connect one structure to 
another; and so enable the various parts to act in harmony and 
toa single purpose. ‘The various parts of the spinal marrow 
are associated by commissures; the pons varolii is a loop of 
fibers passing from one leg or crus of the cerebellum to the 
other, acting as a commissure, while at the same time continu- 
ous below its surface with the pyramids of the medulla and 
containing gray matter or a ganglion of its own. Every little 
ganglion has a commissure attaching it to its mate of the same 
character; also others connecting to every other ganglion of 
the encephalon, not excepting the cerebellum and cerebrum. 
One layer of fibers from the crus cerebelli extends to the corpus 
quadrigemina from which the optic nerves proceed and the 
optic thalami, which constitute the focus of all sensation; 
another layer becomes the pons varolii, as was just remarked. 

_ The cerebrum is joined together in like manner by com- 
missures in every part. The hemispheres are attached by the 
corpus callosum, the fornix, and commissures. The three 
lobes on each side are also joined by fibers of this nature, as 
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well as every subdivision, whether convolution, single gan- 
glionic structure or cell. Besides, as we have partly indicated, 
there are also like connective fibers and structures from every 
part of the cerebrum to the cerebellum, and every other nerve 
center and ganglia in the cavity of the skull. The complexity 
is inconceivable, and assures perfect harmony of ftnction; the 
disordering of which is insanity. 

We will endeavor to define the sensorium. Old physiol- 
ogists of a philosophical turn, have asserted the existence of 
such a region, where all the sensations are reduced to a com- 
mon consciousness. Van Helmont, for reasons which cannot 
be easily controverted, regarded the solar plexus in the region 
of the stomach as the genuine seat of feeling. Everything 
which is independent of time and space belongs there exclu- 
sively, he declared. 

When, however, we are dealing with that which relates 
to the sphere of time and space, we look to other parts of the 
structure. I would not regard the brain, the cerebrum, as a 
common sensorium. It has little or no sensibility at all. We 
must take the organism that lies between. Descartes, Holler, 
Whytt and others sought to approach to the brain, mention- 
ing the pineal gland. This is a structure evidently related to 
the sympathetic system, the functions of which are little known 
It is conjectured that it was most active before birth. The 
conclusion latest arrived at is, that the sensorium pertains to 
the region of the medulla oblongata, as being the equator and 
actual center of the nervous structure. 

We will mention together the ganglia, which are found 
here, that have these functions. It has been shown that the 
pneumagastric and the various motor and sensory nerves of 
the neck and face, were given off from the legs or crura of the 
cerebellum. We also called attention to the fact that both the 
corpora striata and the optic thalami were attached to these 
crura, and that they constituted the centers of sensation and 
motion. All the ganglia having a special sensory function are 
close by these; and, as we have shown, are closely connected. 
Just anterior to them are the olfactory ganglia which are 
seated upon a peduncle; and behind these the corpora quad- 
rigemina, which are the ganglionic centers of the optic nerves. 
These in their grouping are not greatly dissimilar to a cluster 
of fruit. Ata little distance back, at the fourth ventricle, are 
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the auditory ganglia, and the gustatory ganglia are also in the 
medulla. The ganglion of the pons varolii, in the cerebellum, 
must be associated with them. ‘These are the ganglia of spe- 
cial sense, as we have seen, they are all commissured with one 
another, and also with the cerebellum and the various parts 
of the cerebrum. ‘The optic thalamus is their common regis- 
ter. Dr. Carpenter considers them as constituting the true 
sensorium, which with their nervous arrangements in the 
medulla, spinal cord and outgoing nerves, make an isolated 
apparatus; distinct from which and superadded are the cere- 
bral hemispheres. 

The centripetal fibers, convey impressions to this senso- 
rium, and motion ensues thereafter, as in the simple nerve arc. 
The amphioxus, a vertebrate without a brain, is after this plan. 

In creatures having a head and brain, the impressions of 
sense are received on the optic thalamus, and transmitted by 
it along the fibers that radiate from it to the convolutions of 
the brain. Here they undergo transformation into thoughts 
and purposes. ‘The former are retained in memory; while the 
others are transmitted to the corpora striata, thence along the 
lower side of the crura cerebri to the anterior pyramids of the 
medulla, decussating at the mesoncephalon, to the opposite 
sides of the cord. 

We may state it in another way. We have shown what 
constituted an automatic arc, one in which the sensation was 
resolved into an influence and resulted in contracting or other- 
wise influencing the muscular extremity. The spinal cord has 
been declared to be a series of such arcs. By adding to it the 
compound ganglia, the corpora striata and optic thalami, it 
becomes a compound registering arc. When the hemispheres 
of the brain are superadded, it is also an influential arc. 

In a simple arc, an impression is converted into motion 
and leaves no traces; all force is expended on the instant. In 
a registering arc, a part of the impression is retained; the 
whole may be. This transforms sensation into consciousness; 
for ideas or thoughts pertain to sensation and are dependent 
on this retaining of impressions. There can be no thought 
except there is something to think about. Yet that thinking 
requires a structure or organism to work with; and that is 
furnished by the brain. 

Having discoursed at some length on the various parts of 
the encephalic apparatus, let us now turn to that structure 
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denominated the cerebellum, or little brain. It is totally 
unlike the cerebrum in texture. The brain is molecular, a 
fact that is seldom noticed as essential. On its surface it is 
covered with gray matter and it is fissured after the analogy 
of the sulci of the cerebrum; as if to add to its surface. The 
gray matter, however, does not line the fissures all over. Cap- 
illary arteries abound all the way through. 

The cerebellum is developed at the extremity of the crura 
cerebelli, and consists of three lobes. Only one of these, the 
median, is found in fishes and reptiles. From the central col- 
umn of each hemisphere are given off planes of white fiber; 
these are covered with layers of ganglionic matter. Second 
and third planes also exist in like manner. These produce 
the fissures, and are lined with pia mater. The median lobe 
is formed on a plan analogous to the others. Its fibrous stem 
comes from the optic thalamus by the commissure called pro- 
cessus cerebelliad testes. It is the first part of the cerebellum 
to be formed; and the other lobes, though larger, are really 
subordinate to it. 

The curious appearance of ganglionic matter, alternated 
by planes of white fiber, suggests to us very vividly the struc- 
ture of the Voltaic pile, so powerful as an electric battery. 
That the cerebellum is correspondingly potent in the animal 
economy is certain. When we reflect upon the extraordinary, 
overbearing wild-bull powers of creatures with large sexual 
energy, and the analogous fact that the cerebellum is con- 
structed like an electric battery of prodigious power, we do not 
wonder that such mighty original thinkers as Gall and Spurz- 
heim, assigned the amative nature to that part of the back 
head. Nevertheless, it is a mistake. 

Lussana of Florence supposes that the cerebellum is the 
seat of the muscular sense, which is defined as the sense of 
weight, or sense of resistance. Carpenter is of opinion that 
the ganglion at the core of the cerebellum, the corpus denta- 
tum, is the ganglion for this peculiar sense; but Brown- 
Sequard showed that the disease of that organism did not affect 
it. Bennett accordingly suggests that the layers of gray matter 
which we have mentioned possess that peculiar function. He 
says: “That the cerebellum is connected with a special sense, 
through which it influences the codrdinate action of the 
muscles, is a doctrine worthy the attention of physiologists. 
Its external layers of gray matter, constituting a complex 
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ganglionic structure, have probably the same relation to the 
muscular sense, as the hemispherical ganglion has to sensa- 
tion in general.” 

Draper appears to favor the general theory. He remarks 
upon the general correspondence which exists between the 
size of the cerebellum and the degree of energy and complica- 
tions of the motor powers of animals. Fishes and birds are 
characterized by the relative size of cerebellum; and so also 
other animals. ‘The apes that more frequently assume the 
erect posture have their cerebellum more closely approaching 
that of man. It appears, however, that it is not so much 
muscular power as the quality of codrdinating and governing 
minute muscular motions. ‘To maintain the standing position 
motionless, there are many muscular movements required 
which serve to antagonize all the little incidents producing a 
tendency to fall; and also to a greater degree in walking, run- 
ning and such movements. ‘Theoretically, some special organ 
is requisite to combine such various motions; and that organ 
seems to be the cerebellum. 

That the cerebellum possesses little power of sensation or 
intellection is apparent from the fact that no irritation of it 
gives rise to convulsive motions, or to sensations. The removal 
effects and even destroys the power of an animal to walk or 
maintain its equilibrium. Flourens accordingly adopted the 
conclusion and has been sustained by later authors that the 
function of the cerebellum is for the control of combined 
muscular action, but was not the source of voluntary move- 
ments, nor for sensation or mental operations. He neverthe- 
less supposes that the cerebellum is for the perception of the 
sensation derived from the muscles, and enabling the mind 
to exert a guiding action. ‘This view is sustained in a degree 
by the connection which the cerebellum maintains with the 
sensory columns of the spinal cord, and the pain experienced 
on irritating the restiform columns of the medulla, from which 
the crura proceed. It has been suggested that the peculiar 
connection which exists between the cerebellum and the optic 
ganglia, also favors this hypothesis; as though it favored the 
purpose of employing the organ of sight to aid in the coérdin- 
ation of muscular motion. It is certain, at any rate, that dis- 
orders and injuries of the eye, are reflected upon the nervous 


aid glandular systems, producing serious and painful 
affections. 
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A COMPARISON BETWEEN NOAH AND MOSES. 


ing, the Holy One looked down up the hearth and be- 

held no one able to save them from being destroyed. If 

it be asked, was there not Noah? the question is of no 
force, since Noah had not that abundance of personal merit 
to save them; it only sufficed to save himself and for repeo- 
pling the world. Therefore it is written of him, ‘For thee only 
have I seen righteous before me in this generation’ (Gen. VII, 
1) ; that is, compared with the rest of his contemporaries, he 
was the only one who lived uprightly.”’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: “The words ‘in this generation’ far from 
diminishing the merits of Noah, rather exalt and increase 
them. The meaning of scripture is, that they were not com- 
parative with respect to others, but intrinsic and would have 
made him distinguished had he lived in any other age, even if 
it had been in that of Moses. If Noah with his righteousness 
was unable to save the world, it was because there were not 
ten righteous men to be found to effect this. We infer this 
from the request of Abraham, whilst ruin was still impending 
over and threatening the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
‘Let not the Lord be angry and I will speak yet but this once: 
peradventure ten should be found there; and he said, I will 
not destroy it for ten’s sake’ (Gen. XVIII, 32). Now in the 
time of Noah, including himself with his sons and their wives, 
there were not to be found ten such men as he, in that genera- 


So Rabbi Jehuda: “Whilst the antediluvians were liv- 
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tion, otherwise it would have been spared for their sake and 
escaped destruction.” 

Said Rabbi Eleazor to Rabbi Simeon, his father: “Tra- 
dition informs us that when the sins and iniquities of unright- 
eous men abound in the world and attain their climax, and di- 
vine justice is ready to overtake and destroy them, the just and 
upright should plead on their behalf, for they alone are able 
to expiate the guilt of their fellowmen.” 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: ‘““‘We have learned that when 
Noah came forth out of the ark, the Holy One desired he 
should repeople the earth. The judgment of the antediluvians 
was unable to fall upon and affect him, as he was concealed in 
the ark and so escaped the eye of the destroying angel. Ob- 
serve it is written, ‘Seek after righteousness, seek after meek- 
ness, it may be, ye shall be hid in the day of the Lord’s anger’ 
(Zeph. II, 3). This was done by Noah, and by entering into 
the ark he was hid in the day of the Lord’s anger and so 
escaped the power of the accusing angel. This passage of 
scripture has reference to a great mystery known and under- 
stood only by the highest initiates and adepts; that is, the thau- 
maturgic power of the twenty-two letters of the celestial alpha- 
bet wielded by angels in destroying and exterminating the 
wicked. ‘Therefore it is that scripture states, ‘they were de- 
stroyed from the earth’ (va-imchon). Remark now the differ- 
ence that distinguished Moses from all other men. At the time 
the Holy One said unto him, ‘Now let me alone that my wrath 
may wax hot against them and that I may consume them and 
I will make of thee a great nation’ (Ex. XXXII, 10). Moses 
without a moment’s hesitation replied, ‘Shall I give up 
and forsake Israel for my own personal exaltation and advan- 
tage? If so, will not worldly people say that I was a traitor 
and sacrificed them because of my ambitious and selfish desire 
of becoming ruler and chief of a great nation, like unto Noah 
who when the Holy One said unto him, ‘Behold, I, even I, do 
bring a flood of waters upon the earth to destroy all flesh, 
wherein is the breath of life from under heaven and every- 
thing that is on the earth shall die, but with thee will I estab- 
lish my covenant and thou shalt come into the ark, thou and 
thy sons and thy wife and thy sons’ wives with thee’ (Gen. 
VI, 17-18). Far from entreating God for his fellowmen, not 
to destroy them, Noah thought only of his own safety and that 
of his own family, and, owing to this neglect on his part, the 
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waters of the deluge bear his name; for so it is written, ‘For | 
have sworn that the waters of Noah should no more go over 
the earth’ (Is. LIV, 9). But Moses thought thus: If the peo- 
ple of Israel is destroyed, it will be said I acted selfishly in 
that I refrained from interceding on their behalf and allowed 
them to perish for the sake of personal gratification and ambi- 
tion to become the head of a great nation. No, it is better for 
me to die and by my death save Israel from perishing; and so 
it is written, ‘and Moses besought the Lord, his God, and said, 
Lord, why doth thy wrath wax hot against thy people’ (Ex. 
XXXII, 11). He prayed for mercy and it was granted to him, 
and thus was Israel saved.” 

Said Rabbi Isaac: “How could Moses in his entreaty with 
the Lord on behalf of Israel say, why doth thy wrath wax hot 
against thy people? The Israelites had worshipped an idol as 
God, had just informed him and become idolators as other na- 
tions, for they had made them a molten calf and bowed in wor- 
ship to it and sacrificed unto it and said, ‘These be thy gods, 
oh Israel, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt.’ 
Yet after such heinous iniquity and forgetful ingratitude, 
Moses could say, ‘Let not thy wrath wax hot against thy peo- 
ple.’ What was his reason in so doing? In reply we say, who- 
ever takes upon him the office of a mediator and intercessor 
is bound to exterminate the delinquency of the offender before 
the injured one, and magnify it in the sight of the guilty one. 
Thus acted Moses who spoke as though the inquiity of the 
Israelites was of little account, yet did he not fail to upbraid 
them severely, and said unto them, ‘Ye have sinned a great sin’ 
(Ex. XXXII, 30). Yet ceased he not pleading for them, and 
even offered his own life for their forgiveness and preserva- 
tion, as it is written, ‘If thou wilt forgive their sins, and if not, 
blot me I[ pray thee out of thy book which thou hast written. 
It was after the utterance of this prayer, the Holy One par- 
doned the Israelites and repented of the evil which he thought 
to do unto his people. Not so did Noah act, but prayed only 
for his own salvation and made no effort to save the world; so 
that when divine judgment afflicts it, the cry of the Holy Spirit 
is heard far unto the world when no Moses is found to inter- 
cede for it. But it is written, ‘He remembered the days of old, 
of Moses and his people. Where is he that brought them 
up out of the sea with the shepherd of his flock? Where is he 
that put his holy spirit within him’ (Is. LXIII, 11). These 
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words allude to Moses, especially to his earnest intercession ; 
so that the Lord said, ‘Wherefore criest thou unto me? Speak 
unto the children of Israel that they go forward’ (Ex. XIV, 
15), and thus they were saved at the Red Sea through his 
prayer, so that they went into the midst of the sea upon the dry 
ground and the waters became as a wall unto them on their 
right and on their left.’ It was also through Moses that the 
Schekina descended and made its abode in their midst and, 
therefore, on account of his constant care and solicitude for 
their welfare, are they described as ‘the people of Moses.’ ” 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: “Though Noah was a just man, yet 
was his righteousness not such as to prevail with the Holy One 
to forgive the sin of the antediluvians. Observe that Moses 
never trusted in or made mention of his own merit, but of that 
of the patriarchs, and in this had a great advantage over 
Noah.” 

Said Rabbi Isaac: “Notwithstanding Noah could not 
avail himself of the merits of the patriarchs, he should have 
prayed for his fellowmen when God said unto him, ‘I will 
establish my covenant with thee,’ and the prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing he offered after coming out of the ark, he ought to have 
made before the deluge, and pleaded for the preservation of 
the world.” 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: “In defence of Noah, how could he 
offer sacrifice on behalf of the antediluvians when they were 
continually committing outrageous and heinous offenses against 
the Holy One. It is true he saw the awful judgment impend- 
ing over mankind that was about to destroy them off the earth 
on account of their exceeding wickedness, and feared lest he 
himeslf might be overwhelmed by it.” 

Said Rabbi Isaac: ““Always whenever the wicked increase 
in the world, it is the righteous found amongst them who are 
the first to suffer, as it is written, (and begin at my sanctuary) 
(Ez. LX, 6) (mimiqdashe). Now this word should not be 
translated and read at my sanctuary, but rather by those who 
sanctify me (miniqdashi). But why was it that Noah escaped 
the impending destruction? Because it was destined, through 
him, the earth should be repeopled, inasmuch as he alone was 
found just amongst his fellowmen. Furthermore his preserva- 
tion was owing to his earnest exhortations and continuous 
preaching to them, notwithstanding they persistently refused 
to listen to him or to regard his predictions of coming evil. It 
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is therefore to him the words of scripture apply, nevertheless 
if thou warn the righteous man that he sin not and he doth not 
sin, he shall surely live because he is warned, also thou hast de- 
livered thy soul. (Ez. III. 21). From which words we may 
gather that whoever warns sinners, saves himself even though 
they give no heed unto him. He has performed his duty, and 
if they perish, it is owing to their perverse refusal to take 
advice.” 

Rabbi Jose, whilst on a visit to Rabbi Simeon, asked this 
question: “What impelled the Holy One to Destroy, along 
with sinners, the beasts of the field and the fowl of the air? 
Were they alike responsible for the vast wickedness of the ante- 
diluvians?” 


WHY THE ANIMAL WAS DESTROYED BY THE DELUGE. 


Said Rabbi Simeon: “It was because, as we read, And 
God looked upon the earth and behold it was corrupt; for all 
flesh had corrupted his way, upon the earth (Gen. VI. 12); 
implying that the animal creation also had forsaken its natural 
habits and desires after its own species resulting in the produc- 
tion of monstrous and abnormal forms. This was mainly owing 
to man’s corruption and transgression against natural laws, and 
therefore the Holy One said, Through following and indulg- 
ing in your lustful inclinations and passions you seek to de- 
range and destroy the order of nature, I will destroy from off 
the face of the earth all living creatures and will purify the 
world by water, as at the beginning of creation; and, after that, 
will repeople it with a new progeny both of men and animals, 
better than what now exists.’ It is written, ‘Noah with his sons 
and his wife and his sons’ wives entered into the ark, because 
of the waters of the flood” (Gen. VII. 7). 

Said Rabbi Hiya: “We read, ‘Can anyone hide himself in 
a secret place, that I shall not see him, saith the Lord. Do I 
not fill heaven and earth (Jer. XXIII. 24). How great the 
number of those who foolishly refrain from meditation on the 
law and the words of their Lord, imagining they can conceal 
their sins and wrong doing from his all-seeing eye, and say unto 
themselves, who will see and know what we do? Of such it is 
written, ‘Woe unto them that seek deep to hide their counsel 
from the Lord, and their works are in the dark, and they say, 
Who seeth us and who knoweth us?’ (Is. XXIX. 15). To 
them may be applied the following parable. A certain king 
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built a large palace with subterraneous passages and chambers. 
Eventually his attendants rebelled against him. He then 
ordered his guards to seize and imprison them. In order to 
escape punishment, the rebels went and hid themselves in the 
secret underground chambers. On hearing of this, the king 
said, ‘Do they think to hide from me who planned and built the 
palace and therefore am fully acquainted with all its secret 
hiding places?r’ ‘To those who seek to hide their sins and mis- 
deeds, God says, ‘It is I who have built the secret places; it is 
I who concealed light and darkness, and you imagine you can 
hide from me.’ Observe when anyone commits sins secretly, 
the divine law of karma will cause them to become revealed 
and manifested to the world. But if he repents and desires to 
atone for them, the Holy One hides him in a manner that the 
avenging and destroying angle is unable to behold and afflict 
him. Therefore it is the opinion of Rabbi Simeon that one 
who has the evil eye, that is, who is naturally envious and 
jealous in disposition, is biased by the spirit of evil, and, in 
the sphere wherein he moves, becomes himself a power of evil 
to others and should be avoided, in order to escape injury from 
him. For the sake of self-preservation it therefore behoves 
everyone to shun by the exercise of caution the deadly glances 
of the destroying angel. Speaking of Balaam, the scripture 
states, ‘And Balaam the son of Beor hath said, and the man 
whose eye was Closed hath said’ (Num. XXIV. 3). Now 
Balaam possessed the evil eye and whenever he directed on 
anyone his looks, on him the destroying angel alighted. And 
knowing this, he turned his gaze upon Israel in order to afflict 
and destroy them. But note what is said. ‘And Balaam lifted 
up his eyes.’ It is not written eyes, but ‘his eye,’ and he beheld 
Israel abiding in their tents according to their tribes.’ As he 
locked, he detected the presence of the Schekina in their midst, 
overshadowing and protecting them, so that the glance of his 
evil ye proved powerless and ineffectual to afflict and injure 
them. Then he exclaimed, ‘How can I prevail against them, 
seeing that the Holy Spirit their protector is watching over 
and guarding them against all evil, for he coucheth and lays 
down as a lion and as a great lion, who shall stir him up?’ 
(Num. XXIV. 9) or, in other words, who shall cause the She- 
kina to depart from the midst of Israel so that I may attack 
them with the power of my evil eye? It was in a similar man- 
ner the Holy One wished to protect Noah and hide him from 
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the power of the destroying angel’s evil glances to afflict him, 
and so commanded him to enter and conceal himself within 
the ark and thus escape from the onrushing waters of the de- 
luge.” 

Said Rabbi Jose: (“Noah saw the angel of death ap- 
proaching and therefore went into the ark in which he was con- 
cealed for a period of twelve months, respecting which there 
is a difference of opinion between Rabbi Isaac and Rabbi 
Jehuda, one affirming that this term is the fixed duration of the 
punishment of the wicked, the other that it was necessary for 
Noah to pass through the twelve degrees or stages of righteous- 
ness ere he could become a just and perfect man.” 

Said Rabbi Jehuda: “The punishment of the wicked en- 
dures six months by water and six months by fire. The punish- 
ment of the antediluvians was by water, why therefore did it 
endure twelve months?” 

Said Rabbi Jose: “The punishment of the guilty in Ge- 
henna is effected both by water and fire; that is to say, first by 
the descent upon them of waters cold as ice, for a period of 
six months, and of boiling waters for a like period and that rise 
from below, and is the chastisement by fire, as has been handed 
down by tradition. It was therefore essential that Noah should 
remain in the ark for twelve months to avoid the glances of the 
death angel who was then unable to afflict him when it floated 
upon the face of the waters, as scripture states, ‘And it was 
lifted up above the earth. Woe unto evil doers who will 
never rise again and appear at the day of judgment. They be- 
come blotted out of existence, as it is written, ‘Thou hast blot- 
ted out their names forever’; (Ps. 1X. 6) words spoken of those 
who perish everlastingly in the primordial fire. ‘And the 
waters bare up the ark and it was lift up above the earth.” 
(Gen. VII. 17). The actual punishment lasted only forty 
days upon the earth, as scripture states, ‘And the flood was 
forty days upon the earth,’ the remainder of the year serving 
for the complete effacement of the antediluvians from off the 
face of the earth. 

Said Rabbi Abba: It is written, ‘Be thou exalted, oh God, 
above the heavens, and let thy glory be above all the earth’ (Ps. 
LVII. 11). Woe unto the wicked and unrighteous who daily 
insult their Lord and by their misdeeds repulse the schekina 
from them and cause it to forsake and depart from the world. 
In this verse the Schekina is called Alhim . Observe the words 
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of scripture, ‘And the waters bare up the ark’; that is to say, 
the deeds of sinful men repel the Schekina, of whom the ark is 
a symbol. When this happens, the earth is left without a de- 
fender and protector against impending judgments and afflic- 
tion that assail it from all sides. Only after they have run 
their course and the wicked have been destroyed, does it return 
again into this lower world.” 

Here Rabbi Jose asked the question: “If this be so, why 
has not the Schekina returned again to the land of Israel after 
the dispersion of faithless and sinful Jews? 

Rabbi Abba replied: “Because there are found in it no 
longer any just and righteous men. Wherever the just are, 
there is the Schekina abiding and dwelling amongst them, even 
though they leave their native land and emigrate to a foreign 
country. Of all the sins that tend to drive the Schekina 
from the world, self-defilement is the most heinous, as was al- 
ready remarked, and he who is guilty of it will never behold 
the face of the Schekina, and never ascend into the heavenly 
palace, but will become as scripture states, ‘destroyed from the 
face of the earth,’ and that completely, so the Holy One shall 
raise the dead. 


THE GILGAL OR REVOLUTION ANIMARUM. 


“Observe when the Holy One shall raise the dead he will 
form bodies for them similar to what they were incarnated in 
during their earthly existence, whether they lived in a foreign 
country or in the Holy Land; for in every body there exists 
a mysterious bone, like unto a seed hidden in the earth, and by 
it the body will be formed anew at the day of resurrection. It 
will be to it, what leaven is to bread and by it the Holy One 
will reconstitute the whole body, but only those who are raised 
again out of the Holy land, as it is written, ‘Prophesy and say 
unto them, thus saith the Lord God, behold oh my people, I 
will open your graves and cause you to come up out of your 
graves and bring you into the land of Israel’ (Ez. XX XVII. 
12). At the time of the resurrection their bodies reformed and 
renewed will revole under the earth and appear in the Holy 
Land in order that they may be incarnated again by their souls, 
scripture states, “And I will put my spirit in you and ye shall 
live and I shall place you in your own land.” Thus will all 
bodies be reanimated by their souls, excepting those who have 
defiled themselves and corrupted the earth by the sin of self- 
pollution, for of them is written as of the antediluvians, ‘They 
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were destroyed from off the face of the earth.’ Though 
amongst the doctors and sages of ancient times there have been 
great disputes and differences of opinion respecting the exact 
meaning of the word va-imahou (and they were destroyed or 
effaced from), yet by its use, it is certain that scripture teaches 
such sinners shall never rise again, the elements composing 
their lower selves being dissolved and consumed in the primal 
fire out of which they were first evolved, equivalent to being 
effaced and blotted out of the book of life.” 

Rabbi Simeon, in replying to these observations of Rabbi 
Abba, said: “It is certain that the antediluvians will have no 
part in the life to come, as it is written of them, ‘they were de- 
stroyed from the earth’; this word here signifying the future 
life, as in the words ‘they shall inherit the earth forever’ (Is. 
LX. 21). And even if they do appear at the judgment day, it 
is written of them, ‘and many of those that sleep in the dust of 
the earth, shall awake, some to everlasting life and some to 
everlasting shame and punishment’ (Dan. XII. 2). The dif- 
ference of opinion that exists arises from the question whether 
or not the unjust will ever rise again in the judgment day. On 
all points the initiates of the Secret Doctrine are in perfect ac- 
cord.” 


“AND EVERY LIVING SUBSTANCE WAS DESTROYED WHICH WAS 
UPON THE FACE OF THE GROUND.” GEN. VII. 23. 


Said Rabbi Abba: “The word ‘ath’ preceding ‘col hay- 
qoun’ (every living substance) includes in the deluge also the 
celestial chiefs and rulers under whose jurisdiction the earth 
was placed at that time, for when the Holy One punishes man- 
kind he first chastises their spiritual rulers and then those over 
whom they ruled, as it is written, ‘In that day shall the Lord 
punish the host of the high ones that are on high, the kings of 
the earth upon the earth’ (Is. XXIV. 21). But how can these 
angel chiefs be destroyed? Are they consumed in the primor- 
dial fire, as is written, ‘For the Lord they God is a consuming 
fire and by that element, angel rulers are destroyed as those un- 
der their rule were destroyed by water, and thus it was that 
every living substance upon the ground was exterminated 
therefrom; that is, the cattle and creepig things and the fowl 
of the heaven, all were destroyed from the earth and Noah 
only remained along with those in the ark.” 
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Said Rabbi Jose: “Even Noah himself did not wholly 
escape injury, for it has been said that he was crippled by the 
bite of a lion. ‘And God remembered Noah and every living 
thing and all the cattle with him in the ark.’ ” 

Said Rabbi Hiya: “A prudent man forseeth the evil and 
hideth himself’ (Prov. XXII. 3). These words refer to Noah 
who entered the ark and hid himeslf therein, seeing the oncom- 
ing of the waters and the destroying angel.” 

Said Rabbi Jose: ““They refer to the man who when death 
rages in the world hideth himself and goes not forth that he 
may not be seen by the destroying angel who has then the 
power of afflicting and destroying whom he beholds, and so in 
the second part of this verse it is added, ‘but the simple pass 
on and are punished.’ By the word along (abron) scripture 
teaches that the simple pass along before the exterminating 
angle and suffer. This word also signifies to transgress, and 
we are taught the simple break the commands of their lord and 
consequently are punished. My second part of the verse is also 
applied to the contemporaries of Noah who if he had not hid 
himself in the ark would have perished along with them in the 
waters of the flood, but was saved by his obedience to the divine 
commands, and therefore it came to pass, as it is written, ‘and 
God remembered Noah.’ ”’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: Whilst divine judgments operate in 
the world, the word zacar (remember) is never found used in 
scripture only after punishment and judgments have been ac- 
complished and the world has been broken and the destroying 
angel reigns rampant, and not until he has executed his mis- 
sion, does the world revert to its normal state, and therefore it 
is written, ‘and God remembered Noah.’ The word remem- 
ber is here applied to Noah as being a just and perfect man. 
It is written, “Thou rulest the raging of the sea, when the waves 
thereof arise thou stillest them’ (Ps. LXXXIX.9). When the 
waves of the sea arise mountains high and its depths are up- 
heaved, the Holy One unseen sends forth his word by which 
the angry billows are assuaged and the fury of the waters is re- 
strained and calmed. Jonah was cast into the tempestuous sea 
and a fish was prepared to swallow him. How was it he con- 
tinued to exist and retain consciousness? It was because the 
Holy One rules and governs the powers of evil that proceed 
from his left and excite and cause storms and tempests. When 
however the good powers come forth from his right and, de- 
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scending upon the waters, meet those from the left, then the 
billows rage as beasts hungering after prey. Then it is that the 
Holy One stilleth them and causes them to return to their 
place. Another interpretation of the word ‘stillest,’ (the-shab- 
hem) giving the literal sense is, ‘thou praisest them,’ because 
the tempestuous billows are a manifestation of the desire on 
the part of the evil forces, to come into contact and union with 
the good ones proceeding from the right, and hence we infer 
from this passage of scripture that a man is worthy of praise 
when, desirous of the knowledge of divine mysteries, he en- 
gages and addicts himself to the study of them. He is worthy 
of commendation even if, through lack of intellectual and nat- 
ural abilities, success does not crown his endeavours. 

Said Rabbi Jehuda, whilst in the ark, Noah became ap- 
prehensive lest the Holy One had forgotten him, but after the 
judgment on the antediluvians was completed and they had 
been swept off the face of the earth, then is it written, ‘And 
God remembered Noah.’ ” 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: “Observe, when the world was un- 
dergoing punishment, it was better for man that his name 
should not be mentioned before the presence of the Holy One 
on high, as then his sins and misdeeds would have been re- 
remembered and given rise to examination into them. What 
ground have we for making such a statement? From the case 
of the Shunamite woman. It was on New Year’s day, when 
God sits and judges the world, that Elisha was staying in her 
house. And he said unto her wishest thou that I should speak 
unto the king for thee, that is, the Holy One who called a 
King, the King of righteousness, the Holy King. And she 
said, I dwell amongst mine own people; meaning, I wish not 
to be remembered or spoken of to the Holy One save as one and 
along with those with whom [| live, so that our deeds and acts 
may not be judged and examined separately but collectively 
together. This she said because when the actions of a whole 
people are adjudicated upon, those of an individual are less re- 
marked and manifest and therefore avoid censure and disap- 
probation. Observe, that whilst judgment was being executed 
on the world, there was no remembrance of Noah. When 
however it was accomplished, then the Lord remembered him. 
Another interpretation of these words is, they have one and the 
same meaning as the words ‘I have remembered my covenant ” 


(Ex. VI. 5). 











